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The Message of Peace 
By Julia Ward Howe 


ID the din of battle cease ! 
Folded be the wings of fire! 
Let your courage conquer peace, — 
Every gentle heart's desire. 


Let the crimson flood retreat ! 
Blended in the arc of love 

Let the flags of nations meet ; 
Bind the raven, loose the dove. 


At the altar that we raise 

King and kaiser may bow down ; 
Warrior-knights above their bays 

Wear the sacred olive crown. 
Blinding passion is subdued. 

Men discern their common birth, 
God hath made of kindred blood 


All the peoples of the earth. a 


High and holy are the gifts 
He has lavished on the race, — 
Hope that quickens, prayer that lifts, 
Honor's meed and beauty’'s grace. 
As in Heaven's bright face we look 
Let our kindling souls expand ; 
Let us pledge, on Nature's book, 
Heart to heart and hand to hand. 


For the glory that we saw 
In the battle-flag unfurled, 
Let us read Christ's better law : 
Fellowship for all the world ! 


Boston. 


“% % 


Loditorial 


A manly man is one who has put 
away childish things. Many an adult 
who has put away the notion of his childhood, that, 
if he could reach the end of the rainbow, he would 
find a bag of gold, holds persistently to the equally 
childish belief that, if he could only reach the bag 
of gold, he would find the rainbow. That we have 
ceased to be children is no evidence that we have 
become men ; the question still remains, Have we 
ceased to be childish ? 
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Putting Away 
Childish Things 


~ 


Not the amount, but the measure 
of one’s gifts, is the proof of love 
in a loving heart. One who gives a single dollar out 
of a scanty income may give more, in God’s sight, 
and it ought to be thus in man's sight, than one 
who gives a hundred dollars out of his abundance. 
‘*The Lord looks not so much at what we have 
given, as at what we have got left.’’ This ought to 
be borne in mind in our estimate of our own gifts 


Stinginess in 
Large Gifts 
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and of the gifts of our fellows. We may be liberal 
givers when we seem to give little, and stingy givers 
when we seem to give largely. 
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It is often said of certain men that 
they have been the architects of 
their own fortunes. So must every one be. But 
may not one fall heir to a million? -He may, in- 
deed, but that million is not a fortune to him unless 
he makes it so. Quite likely it may prove to be his 
worst misfortune. Nature may endow another with 
fine eyesight, but if he uses his eyes mainly in the 


Making a Fortune 


search for things degrading, if, through them, he 
takes delight in abominations, his eyes are his mis- 
fortune. It is what we 
do with them that makes them a fortune or a mis- 
fortuné to us. 


And so of all possessions. 
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Who is not thankful that the time 
is approaching, if it has not ar- 
rived, when the student of the Bible may lay down 
the geographer’s and geologist’s and chronologist’s 
burden? Shakespeare is better worth our study 
than the number of ways his name can be spelled, 
or the Baconian theory, or even his original sources. 
The setting of divine truth is earthly and of its own 
day, or it would not be intelligible ; but the truth is 
available. For men to-day to ignore the changeless 
truth for questions about the, scientific conceptions 


Giving Truth 
First Place 


of Abraham, is to live in a cellar until the final theory 
of light is found, or go hungry out of respect to chyme 
and chyle. The man who concerns himself as a 
scholar with the theories of the origin of the Bible’s 
light and life-giving power must as a man walk in 
the light, and as a man taste and see, if the man 
inside the scholar is to know the way and have 


strength to walk it. 
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After Warfare, 
Peace 


A promise for the latter days of 
God’s rule among men declares 
that the Lord shall judge among the nations which 
have warred with one another: ‘‘And they shall 
beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears 
into pruning hooks: nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.’’ Are there not signs of this glad day ap- 
proaching, in the present movements among those 
who have been foremost in warfare? Just because 
the leaders in the International Peace Conference 
now assembled at the Hague have been leaders in 
warfare, the promise is most auspicious. Not merely 
those who always clamored for peace, but those who 
were prominent in war, are now planning for an end 
of wars. Let us thank God and take courage! In 
our country, it is as it is coming to be in all countries. 
In Boston, on the recent ‘‘Memorial Day,’’ a 
** Confederate ’’ commander spoke loving words, 
before a crowded gathering of ‘‘ Union’’ soldiers, 
in memory of those who for years fought face to face 
in deadly conflict. ‘The best known and most in- 
spiriting martial song of our days of civil war was the 
‘** Battle Hymn of the Republic,’’ written in 1862 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Tens of thousands of 
armed men sang those words as they moved for- 


ward in the fight. 
arms is now, at fourscore years of age, a leader in 


She who thus spoke for men in 
efforts at universal peace. She has written a song 
of peace for readers of these columns who pray and 
hope for an end of human warfare. The closing 
words of her Battle Hymn are : 


‘*In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the 
sea, 
With aglory in his bosom that transfigures you and me ; 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men 
free, 
While God is marching on."’ 


In her new ‘‘ Message of Peace’’ Mrs. Howe rises 
to the yet higher conception of Christ’s better law 
as the Prince of Peace : 
‘«For the glory that we saw 
In the battle-flag unfurled, 
Let us read Christ's better law : 
Fellowship for all the world."’ 


In the service of Christ, God’s hosts are marching on. 


“x % % 


The Physician’s Methods 


f bo things go to the making of a physician, — 

diagnosis and prescription. When Jesus put 
himself forward as the physician of men’s spiritual 
diseases, he claimed that he knew both what was the 
disease which was threatening the life of the spirit in 
each man’s heart, and what was the remedy required 
by each. The analogy between his work and that 
of the physician would have been impossible if every 
man had exactly the same inward evils to contend 
With, and must be brought to health in the same 
way. ‘There was, indeed, an ancient school of phy- 
sicians called Methodists, who contended for such 
an identity of disease under all its forms as to leave 
no margin for difference of treatment. But modern 
medical science is justly impatient of over-generaliza- 
tion, and tends to treat every case as a distinct dis- 
ease, rather than to lump all together as one. 

The true physician must know what is the mat- 
ter with you. He is aided in this by external symp- 
toms to some extent. Pulse, complexion, tongue, 
and temperature have to be observed. But he can- 
not stop with that. It is because he can get nothing 
more in the case of a child that the medical treat- 
ment of infants is so much more delicate a matter 
than that of adults. So he hears what you have to 
say of your internal sensations and feelings, and in- 
terprets these, as you cannot, by his medical sci- 
ence. A diagnost of the highest order puts himself 
into the place of his patient, realizes his sensations, 
and sympathizes with him. In some cases this ex- 
tends to a participation in the sensations we call 
‘*symptoms.’’ The town of Andover, Massachu- 
setts, formerly possessed a physician of the most re- 
markable diagnostic powers. During his consultations 
with his patients he actually seemed to have caught 
their diseases, which would pass away as soon as they 
were gone. A friend of his, now a professor in one 
of our great universities, says that in calling on him 
he would find him seemingly ill, and would ask, 
‘*Why, Dr. H , what is the matter with you ?’”’ 
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‘* Not a thing,’’ he would answer, ‘‘ but there-has 
been a man here who had. so-and-so, and I am just 
getting over it. I was never in better health in my 
life.’’ And, in fact, this power seemed to be asso- 
ciated with the singular good health of this phy- 
sician. He was perfectly well, and was thus able to 
understand the case of those who were not. 
Something like this seems to have characterized 
our Lord’s spiritual diagnosis of the cases which 
were submitted to him. Just because he was in 
perfect spiritual health he seemed to realize, by a 
kind of sympathetic insight, the maladies which 
were afflicting the soulsof others. He was “ touched 
as the Epistle to 
the Hebrews says, in describing his priestly sympa- 
thy with his people. Just because his own spirit 
was so full of life and light he had a clear perception 
of the death and darkness in us. He felt them, did 
not only infer them from what he saw in us and 
heard from us. And—as was true of the Andover 
doctor in his medical practice—he sometimes dis- 
cerned the presence of spiritual disease in those who 
thought themselves entirely free from it. The 
Pharisees of his time thought they were whole, and 
had no need of a physician. At times he seems to 
take them at their own valuation of themselves, but 
only to emphasize the impossibility of doing anything 
for people of such fancied healthfulness. What en- 
raged them most against him was his distinct refusal 
to admit their claim to holiness or health of soul, 


with a feeling of our infirmities,’ 


and his ranking them in this respect below even the 
His 
diagnosis went deeper than men’s estimate of them- 
selves, and was as true as profound, 


harlots and the publicans whom they despised. 


Take the case of the rich young man who came to 
ask what he still lacked of perfect spiritual health. 
It is one of the most striking scenes in the gospel 
story, and Tissot has caught the atmosphere of emo- 

~ tion which belongs to it in his picture of the depar- 
ture of the young man in sorrow, while our Lord 
and his disciples look after him in equal sorrow. 
Evidently the man looked for something like~a 
**clean bill of health’’ at our Lord’s hands. He 
probably expected some exhortation to honest deal- 
ing and generous giving, with encouragement to go 
on with keeping the commandments as in time past. 
But the Great Physician saw far too dteply into his 
spirit to let him off that way. He was sinking to 
the level of the mere ‘‘ rich man,’’ who is ‘‘ worth "’ 
so many dollars, and not worth anything else. He 
was no longer equal to the responsibility of dealing 
with wealth, and, just as the immoderate drinker 
has no safety but in total abstinence, so he must put 
away his possessions if he would be safe. So the 
hard demand is enunciated, but is refused. - They 
part sorrowing,—the one, that the terms are so 
hard ; the other, that the only terms possible are 
not accepted. And there is no record that the man 
ever reconsidered his refusal, and accepted the way 
to true health. 

Thestory is somewhat startling, but it must be re- 
membered that it is a prescription, not a law, which 
is contained in our Lord’s words to the man. There 
were other rich people who came to our Lord upon 
whom no such demand was laid. Such were Joanna 
the wife of Chusa, Herod’s steward, and Mary the 
mother of Mark, who is supposed to have owned the 
house and olive-gardens at Gethsemane. They were 
not in peril from their possessions, because the love 
of money was not darkening their souls and destroying 
their life in God. They were not loving money or 
things at all, but loving God and their neighbors. 
‘They were making money serve them in his love ; the 
rich man was allowing it to become his master. They 
might keep what he could not except at the peril of 
of his soul’s life. How great that peril, only one 
who had the perfect health of holy living could esti- 
mate, just as no one but a skilled physician can tell 


the perilous indication of some seemingly trifling. 
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sensation. Mark records that Jesus, ‘‘ looking upon 
him, loved him.’’ It was love that shone through 
the severity, —that could not ask less for his own sake, 
and therefore asked so much. 

The physician’s prescriptions vary as do his in- 
sights into the need of the patient. Human life, 
human character, human situation; are so varied, 
that what will serve for one will not do for all. But 
in all prescriptions there are certain common ele- 
ments which we learn to look for, and these are 
exemplified in this case. 

The first is renunciation of whatever is choking or 
destroying the life of God in the soul. ‘‘ Sell that 
thou hast’’ is the shape it takes here, but it varies 
greatly from case to case. It is just the old Noachic 
law, that what takes away life,—‘‘ sheds blood,’’— 
must have its life taken away, —have ‘‘ its blood shed.’’ 
It is the great law of Christian expediency, which 
councils and canonists have tried to reduce to a code 
of details, and always have failed. Every Christian 
must judge for himself, and the chief fault among 
Christians is that they do not judge at all, but allow 
themselves anything that others have found harm- 
less, and show as little discretion as a flock of sheep. 
**Why of yourselves judge ye not that which is 
right ?’’ ‘The principle of judgment is elsewhere 
laid down in set terms, as it is here exemplified in 
practice. It is the cutting off foot or hand, the 
plucking out the eye, if any of these cause us to 
stumble, or hinder our entering into life. 

The second element in this prescription is a life 
‘*Give that thou hast to the poor.’’ 
The giving will be as varied as the renunciation, but 
it is a law of life for any disciple of Christ’s. It 
may be one thing, or it may be another, but give we 
must if we belong to him. And, in the final re- 
quirement, it is ‘‘ give yourself.’’ For the nature 
of Christ’s kingdom is such that service of others is 
a fundamental law, and men are to be ranked low or 
high in it according to the kind of their service to 
others. He takcs the highest place who serves the 
most widely and the most humbly, as it is he who 
most nearly approaches the mind of the Father as 
disclosed by the Son. 

The third thing in the prescription is divine fel- 
lowship. ‘‘ Come, and follow me.’’ A man’s life 
is shaped by the company he willingly keeps, by the 
character of thosé he seeks out of admiration and 
sympathy. Peter and John were recognized by the 
high-priest and his associates as ‘‘ having been with 
Jesus,’’ from the way they talked and acted. Paul 
rejoiced to find the image of the Lord developing in 
his own soul, through his lifelong gaze at Jesus’ 
spiritual glory. Christianity is Christ, and being of 
his company. It is catching the infection of health 
from him, we as might that of disease from others. 
Christian doctrines, Christian ordinances, even the 
Christian Scriptures, will not suffice for this unless 
we have fellowship with Christ as disclosed by the 
Spirit to our spirits. All his life in Galilee and 
Judea was a parable and a prophecy of his still closer 
and more helpful mastership in our lives, by which 
we learn to follow him in holy obedience to the law 
of sonship, which controlled his life. It is no mere 
thrill of cheap emotion which is implied in this fel- 
lowship, but the unceasing doing of the Father's 
will, and the growing joy in finding it a ‘‘ good and 
acceptable and perfect will."’ 
mand teaches us the love of our neighbor, so this 
brings us to love God with heart and mind and soul 
and strength. 

Such was—such is—the Great Physician. 


of service. 


As the former com- 


He still 
waits till some subtle discontent with ourselves, such 
as was tormenting this rich man, may bring us to him 
for help. He still enters upon our case with a keen- 
ness of insight and sympathy which no one else can 
show. He is still touched with the sense of our in- 
firmities and our sins. He still speaks out of the 
fulness of perfect knowledge to our case. 
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WMotes on Open Letters 


Answering one question is likely to 
raise other questions, because it is 
B always true that, the more a man 
knows, the more he wants to know. The trouble with 
those who never ask questions usually is that they lack 
enough knowledge to excite their curiosity. A Nebraska 
correspondent wanted to know why there could be good 
fishing in the Sea of Galilee and none in the Dead Sea, 
when the water from the one sea ran into the other. The 
Editor said that the water of the upper sea is fresh, and 
the water of the lower sea is salter than the ocean, At 
this a New Jersey reader raised a very natural question 
in this way : 


Why is the Dead 
Sea a Salt Sea P 


In your Notes on Open Letters for April 22, you give an inter- 
esting and instructive description of the Sea of Galilee and the 
Dead, or Salt, Sea. It is evident, from your description, that 
what fresh water flows into the Dead Sea becomes salt, much 
salter than the ocean. Will you kindly further explain the reason 
why the Dead Sea is a salt sea, and thus round out your de- 
scripticn ? 

The basin of the Dead Sea includes mountains of salt. 
Salt hills are about it,on every side. Whatever water 
runs into it becomes salted. Having no outlet, its waters 
evaporate, and leave a dense saline residuum, as is liable 
to be the case wherever there is an enclosed lake or sea 
with no possibility of a change of waters. Thus the 
proportion of‘salt in the waters of the Dead Sea is greater 
than in the ocean, where the waters are constantly 
changing. 
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“ Throughly "” ‘«Thoroughly '’ and ‘* throughly,’’ — 
and ‘‘ Thoroughly’ are these two different words, or are 
Once More they two forms of the same word? 
This question has come up again and again for answer 
in this column. It is again propounded by a Kansas 
correspondent, who writes : 

Please give me some light on Psalm 51 : 2 Is that word 
‘throughly’ or ‘‘ thoroughly" ? I have two ** Teachers’ Bibles"’ 
before me, and one has one word, while the other one has the 
other. Which is right, and how does it come that there is a dif- 
ference ? One minister here rebuked what he was pleased to call 


‘ta mistake in reading’ when some of our Bibles were different 
from his own. 


‘« Throughly’’ and ‘‘thoroughly’’ are two forms of 
the same word, being variants developed from the Early 
English or Anglo-Saxon ¢hurh. In our ordinary editions 
of the English Bible the word is more commonly spelled 
‘‘throughly.’’ In the Bibles of the American Bible So- 
ciety, on the other hand, the word is spelled ‘ thor- 
oughly.’’ A few years ago, when a correspondent of 
The Sunday School Times called attention to the fact 
that the Revision employed the two forms of the word 
in different parts of the Bible, a prominent member of 
the Old Testament Revisers said : 

The matter of ‘‘ thoroughly’’ and “ throughly "’ is new to me. 
I have looked up all the Hebrew instances, and there is abso- 
lutely no sign of any intended difference of meaning, on the part 
of the translators, between the two words. I venture to guess 
that the part of the King James Version that includes Exodus and 
z Kings was prepared for the press or proof-read by a man who 
spelled the word one way, and the later books by a man who 
spelled it the other way. 

As to the minister who thought that all who differed 
from his form of Bible words were, of course, wrong, — 
he was like many of the rest of us in jumping at a con- 
clusion without a sufficient basis of facts. 


b 


Attention has been frequently called 
in these pages to the truth that «* the 
Lord seeth not as man seeth ; for 
man looketh on the outward appearance, .but the Lord 
looketh on the heart.’’ “ The emphasis given by man to 
posture in prayer is an illustration of man’s proneness 
to look on the outward appearance as an evidence of the 
spirit before God. This point has been much discussed 
in these columns, and in view of a statement by a Cana- 
dian clergyman that David is said (in 2 Sam. 7 : 18) to 
have sat while praying, the following courteous letter 
from an Irish clergyman is worthy of consideration in its 
place : 


Sitting is Standing, 
and it is Not 


I was much interested in your Notes on Open Letters on the 
subject of *‘ Proper Posture in Public Prayer,’’ as, indeed, I am 
in all that most interesting and valuable department of your ad- 
mirable paper. I see that a correspondent in your issue of Mays 
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refers to 2 Samuel 7 : 18-29 as sanctioning sitting at prayer. As 


» you say, it *‘ seems to do this,” but may not the translation be in- 


correct? The late Dr. Edersheim, in Vol. 1V of his ‘‘ Bible His- 
tory,”’ says that David “ remained "’ before Jehovah ; and in a 
foottiote to the word “‘ remained,’’ Dr. Edersheim remarks, ‘‘ Not 
‘sat’ as in our Authorized Version (2 Sam, 7:18). Sitting was 
not the attitude of prayer either under the old dispensation or in 
apostolic times."’ I take this opportunity to say how greatly I 
appreciate The Sunday School Times. This is the tenth year of 
‘my subscription, and I know there are many in the north of 
Ireland, like myself, who highly esteem its helpful pages. 

God seeth the heart, and approveth the reverent, 
trustful spirit of every child of his approaching him in 
prayer. Whatever doubt there may be in any mind as 
to the proper position of the body while in prayer, there 
need be no doubt as to the proper attitude in spirit. 
Many Orientals, at the present time, take various differ- 
ent positions in the same prayer. Thus, they stand 
with faces upturned, and then again with faces cast 
down ; they kneel, they prostrate themselves, they squat 
or sit doubled up on their heels, they put their faces be- 
tween their knees, and they assume other positions, —all 
in the same spirit. Yet in every case it may, in a cer- 
tain sense, be said that they remain fixed, or sit, or are 
firm, for the time being. To Western Christians they 
may seem to be not in a proper: position ; yet how they 
may seem to God, God knows. It is a comfort to know 
that God, and not man, is to judge each child of God. 

“2% % 
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Choice Reference Books for the Cur- 
rent Old Testament Lessons 


By Professor Frank Knight Sanders, Ph.D. 


Sa Sa within comparatively recent times, the cen- 

turies which followed the destruction of Jerusalem 
in 586. B.C. have commonly been regarded as the least 
important and the most uninteresting of those which 
constitute the background of the Bible. As amatter of 
fact, they were crowded with events of supreme value. 
These years were the literary age of Israel, the period 
when the biblical writings were collected and arranged 
into groups, the age when Judaism was born and the 
atmosphere of New Testament times was created. Of all 
the periods of the history of Israel the post-exilic is the 
most difficult to master, but also the one best worth the 
effort. Since for the next six months the International 
Lessons are taken from the historical and prophetic litera- 
ture which describes the first two centuries of this period, 
it seems desirable that the most recent literature of 
reference be discussed. 

It will be merely necessary to refer to Stanley's well- 
known ‘‘ History of the Jewish Church'’ (Scribners), 
which will long retain its value for the general reader. 
Renan’s ‘‘ History of the People of Israel,’’ Books VI 
and VII (Vols. III and IV of English translation. Rob- 
erts Brothers), is like his other works, acute, suggestive, 
a work of genius, but devoid’ of spiritual insight, and 
packed with cynicism. One quite familiar with the facts 
as they are would enjoy Renan,—a beginner had better 
leave him alone. The Jewish historian Graetz, in his 
‘« History of the Jewish People'’ (Vols. I, II. Macmil- 
lan), describes the. period in a very effective but con- 
densed style. Passing by, for obvious reasons, the 
German histories of Stade (1888) and Klostermann 
(1896), and the more recent work of Piepenbring (‘‘//és- 
toire du Peuple d’ Israéi.'’ 1898), which is especially 
valuable for its studies of the social and religious life of 
the Jewish people, there are some works of real value to 
the intelligent student who cannot take the time for 
scholarly investigation. One of these is Davidson's in- 
expensive little primer, ‘« The Exile and the Restoration "’ 
(Scribners. 1897), well worth buying for the use of an 
average Sunday-school class. It isa little book by a great 
writer. Maturer minds will find great satisfaction in the 
two volumes by Hunter entitled ‘« After the Exile’’ (Scrib- 
ners. 1898. Imported’, which vividly describe and ade- 
quately discuss the events of the restoration period. They 
were written just before the present-day discussions re- 
garding the post-exilic period began, and hence follow 
without question the order of events in Ezra and Nehe- 
mian. The frost useful volume relating to thts period of 
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history, however, is the recent work of Professor Kent, ‘‘ A 
History of the Jewish People’' (Scribners. 1899). In 
a book of three hundred and fifty pages he discusses 
with singular power ‘and clearness the history of the 
Babylonian, Persian, and Greek periods, He makes 
full use of every source of information, —history, inscrip- 
tions, and criticism,—and emphasizes in the proper 
connection every needful point of view, so that for this 
period of history and literature his book serves as intro- 
duction, commentary, atlas, manual of antiquities, and 
history of religion. He adopts with very little reserve 
the views recently advanced regarding the return from 
exile, the building of the second temple, and the work 
of Nehemiah and Ezra, which amount to a considerable 
reconstruction of the events of the first post-exilic cen- 
tury. His keenness of insight, grasp of his theme, and 
religious forcefulness, however, make his volume a fasci- 
nating and helpful book even to those who cannot adopt 
his conclusions in regard to these controverted points. 

The part that has been taken by Van Hoonacker, Kos- 
ters, Wellhausen, Meyer, Torrey, Cheyne, and others, 
since 1890, in the critical discussion of the sources of 
information regarding the period, is briefly reviewed by 
Kent in his Appendix III, or by G. A. Smith, in ** The 
Book of the Twelve Prophets ’’ (II, 187-221). 

Many students will wish to know about the useful 
commentaries on the books of Daniel, Ezekiel, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Esther, and the minor prophets of the period. 
On Ezra and Nehemiah there is no better commentary 
than that by Ryle, Cambridge Bible on Ezra~Nehemiah. 
It is inexpensive, scholarly, and clear. Commentaries 
on Daniel are strongly liberal or conservative, as the case 
may be. One of the former character, which is famous 
for its scholarly value, is Bevan's ‘‘ The Book of .Dan- 
iel'’ (1892. Macmillan. Imported). A far more usable 
presentation of the same point of view is Farrar's 
‘«Commentary on Daniel’’ (Armstrongs), which is full 
of suggestion, The latest presentation of a rather ex- 
treme conservative view regarding the Book of Daniel is 
Kennedy's ‘‘ Book of Daniel from the Christian Stand- 
point’’ (1898). The author's intentions are excellent, 
but he often overstates his facts. 

On the Book of Ezekiel, the commentaries are superb. 
The oldest one (1892) is the Cambridge Bibie on Eze- 
kiel by Davidson, a prince of exegetess He is a thor- 
ough scholar, sober in his judgments, but open to all 
kinds of evidence. His book is rivaled in the general 
survey of Ezekiel’s problems by the admirable contri- 
bution (1896) to the Expositor’s series (Armstrong) by 
Skinner,an English scholar of great ability. About 
parallel in results aS to-text.with Bertholet’s very recent 
(1899) contribution to the Aurzer Hand ®anyyentar on 
Ezekiel, is the volume by Toy in the Polychrome series 
(Dodd, Mead, & Co.), a fine translation with excellent 
notes and illustrations. In this connection may well be 

mentioned the psalms of the same series. Its notes are 
good, but scanty, its rendering of the psalms extremely 
felicitous. * 

On the minor prophets of the post-exilic age one need 
only mention the second volume of G. A. Smith's 
‘‘ Book of the Twelve Prophets'’ (Armstrong. 1898), a 
classic example of what a good commentary should be. 
Farrar's ‘‘ Minor Prophets ’’ (Revell) suffers a little by 
contrast, but is worth its cost. For those chapters of Isaiah 
which refer to the period of the exile and later, an excellent 
commentary is that by Skinner, ‘‘ Isaiah, Chapters X L- 
LXVI,’’ 1898, in the Cambridge Bible series. A general 
survey of all the prophetic utterances of the exilic and 
post-exilic age, in their proper arrangement and se- 
quence, with necessary introductions and explanatory 
sections, is made in ‘‘ The Messages of the Later Proph- 
ets’’ (Scribners), a volume to be published at once. 

The post-exilic age is chiefly remarkable for the birth 
of Judaism. Its great religious changes are discussed 
by Cheyne in ‘‘ Jewish Religious Life after the Exile,"’ 
(Putnams. 1898). Toy's ‘Judaism and Christianity,"’ 
(Scribners. 1890), and Schultz's ‘‘Old Testament The- 
Vol. II (Scribners), are standard -discussions 
from two very different points of view. 

The contemporary history, the geographical details, 
and the homiletic suggestions, are all well covered by the 
literature already referred to, or are treated by such gen- 
eral works of reference as Davis's ‘‘ Dictionary of the 
Bible,’’ (Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 1898), or the 
well-known ‘‘ Smith's Dictionary’ (revised edition only), 
or the rapidly appearing ‘* Hastings Dictionary '’ (Scrib- 
ners). 


ology,”’ 


Some may be glad to be reminded of thiece excellent 
bits of fiction bearing on this period. Marion Crawford's 
‘« Zoroaster '’ (Macmillan) about Darius, Ebers's ‘‘ Egyp- 
tian Princess'’ about Cambyses, and Phelps and 
Ward's ‘Master of the Magicians'’ (Houghton, Mif- 
flin, & Co.). The last is least valuable, but is abso- 
lutely harmless. 

Yale University. 
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The “ House in the Wood” 
Where the Peace Conference is Held 


- By the Baroness Brantsen 


O one would have dared to prophesy for the end of 

the present century a historical moment like the 

one now dawning on the world at large, and more 

especially upon a country which has within the last 

twelvemonth already been the center of so hearty an in- 

terest. Events precipitate themselves in our day. We 

afte hurried almost breathlessly from one surprise to the 

other, and our impressions succeed each other with a 

rapidity which bids fair to diminish their strength, and 
make them ever more and more evanescent. 

While civilized nations continue to vie with each 
other in the gigantic scale of their armaments, a trumpet 
of peace is sounded over the globe. Whether this is 
the first, far-distant tone of a coming harmony, the first 
faint breath of spring, divined rather than felt, while the 
bareness of winter still holds the earth in its grasp, or 
whether it is a fair mirage, which will vanish on nearer 
view,—who can tell? Let us cling tothe glad hope that 
it is, whatever may be its outcome, the dawn of a better 
day for the world, the harbinger of good tidings to man- 
kind. 

The proceedings of the Peace Conference are being fol- 
lowed with intense interest by all the peoples of the 
earth, and it may be looked upon as a good omen that 
it should assemble within the realm of the youngest 
sovereign of. the Old World, the maiden queen whose 
very life is the embodiment of an unexpected dawn of 
hope. 

The conferences are being held at a palace in the 
Hague Wood which has been uninhabited since the 
death of Queen Sophie of the Netherlands in 1877. It 
was the youngest son of William the Silent, the Stadt- 
holder Frederick Henry (whose mother was Louise, 
daughter of the martyred Admiral de Coligny), who, with 
his clever and devoted wife, Amalia van Solms, began 
the building of this palace at the special, desire of the 
princess. Together they chose the subjects of the paint- 
inge which were to ornament the walls of the state apart- 
ments ; and it 1s characteristic that where the Stadtholder’ s 
name occurred in the lists of portraits.of different princes 
of Orange which were to be used, the Princess Wrote-un. 
der it ‘‘ The best of all.’ 

This happy marriage tie was broken two years later 
by the death of the Prince, and Princess Amalia, com- 
pleting the work in her widowhood, turned a part 
of it into a kind of mausoleum to carry down to pos- 
terity the memory of the deeds of valor accomplished by 
Frederick Henry, which, in her estimation, helped to 
bring about the peace of Miinster, by which the Thirty 
Years’ War was ended in 1648. 

The most important events in the life of the Prince 
were commemorated by the best painters of the period 
on the panels and the ceiling of the lofty octagon room 
called «‘ Oranje Zaal.'" And it is in this room that the 
delegates to the Peace Conference are invited to assemble. 
In a contiguous apartment is found a portrait in which 
all Americans must feel a special interest. It is that of 
John Lothrop Motley, painted for the late Queen of Hol- 
land by an eminent Dutch artist (C. Bischop). Both the 
painter and his subject were friends of this gifted sov- 

ereign lady, and the picture was a success. Queen 
Sophie placed at the disposition of Mr. Motley and his 
family a house called «‘ Kleine Loo,’’ at a short distance 
from the Palace in the Wood, and which was her private 
property. It was there that a part of the history of the 
United Netherlands was written, the historian enjoying 
meanwhile the royal intimacy with which he was hon- 
ored, and giving the Queen the first-fruits of many of its 
pages. 

The Palace in the Wood was the summer residence of 
Queen Sophie, the first wife of King William III (by 
birth a. princess of Wurtemberg), and mother of the three 










































































































































































































































































































































































































princes who all died prematurely, and were outlived by 
their royal father. The late Queen was remarkable for 
her intelligence and charm of manner. She loved to 
gather around her those who were distinguished by in- 
tellect, learning, or artistic gifts, and it was principally to 
the ‘‘House in the Wood,’’ as it is familiarly called, 
that the Queen invited foreign friends whose society 
pleased her. Queen Sophie had a rare gift for address- 
ing every one with whom she spoke on a subject really. 
interesting to that particular person. 
linguist, and conversed fluently in several languages. It 
was at the Palace in the Wood that the queen's life 
ended. She had keenly suffered from the death of 
her second son, Prince Maurice, called away at the early 
age of fourteen. She was spared the grief of losing the 
Prince of Orange, to whom, especially, she was-tenderly 
attached, and who died in 1879, and his younger brother 
Alexander, the last male heir of the House of Orange, 
whose death occurred in 1884. 

‘*God be merciful to me a sinner.’’ These words 
the Queen made her own on her death-bed, begging to 
have the Bible opened at this passage (Luke 18 : 13) 
and shown to her. Queen Sophie's death was deeply 
lamented. Her remains were laid to rest in the royal 
tomb at Delft. The House in the Wood had since then 
remained closed, Queen Wilhemina’s proposal to lend 
it for the Peace Conference finds universal sympathy. 
The situation is attractive, and the delegates can walk or 
drive to their meetings through the beautiful and re- 
nowned wood which for centuries has been a distinctive 
feature of The Hague, 

The official number of delegates to the Peace Congress 
is seventy-two, They are from the following countries : 
Russia, Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Italy, Sweden and Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Greece, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Holland, Turkey, 
Bulgaria, Servia, Roumania, United States of America, 
China, Persia, Japan, Siam. 

The delegates are divided as follows : Ambassadors 
and plenipotentiaries, 29 ; ministers of state and of gov- 
ernment, 13 (these two categories past or present) ; 
naval officers, 9 ; military officers, 15 ; university pro- 
fessors, 4 ; members of legislatures, 2. 

May we not hope that men entrusted with such mighty 
interests, with so weighty a responsibility, will be sur- 
rounded by the prayers of believing hearts in every 
quarter of the globe, sent up to the throne of grace in 
earnest supplication that God’s Holy Spirit may direct 
their councils, and lead them to the accomplishment of 
his purposes ? 

The Hague, Holland. 


She was a clever 
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Peacemakers at Mohonk 
By Amos R. Wells 


T was certain, before Senator Edmunds called to order 
the fifth arbitration conference at Lake Mohonk, 
that it would be the best of the historic series. Italy 
and the Argentine Republic had just concluded the 
most remarkable of arbitration treaties, and there was in 
session at The Hague—there also in a house in the woods 
—the noblest assembly yet convened on earth, the rep- 
resentatives of twenty-four great nations discussing the 
federation of the world. What Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale had persistently prophesied and pleaded for at 
previous conferences, and what, even on that mountain 
top had seemed only a fair and distant vision, “ad 
gloriously, amazingly, corae to pass. No wonder that, 
through the three days’ session this year there ran a 
current of jubilation ! No wonder the members of the 
conference left Mr. Smiley's generous paradise, that 
hill-top so near heaven, with the feeling that the king- 
dom of God is soon to come among the nations ! 

We rejoiced in the presence of many great men. 
Very striking was the number of men of war met to 
plan for perpetual peace,—such heroes as General How- 
ard, General Swayne, General Barnes, General James 
Grant Wilson. Noticeable, too, was the number of 
lawyers, such as President Logan of the New York Bar 
Association, —a body of peacemakers whose plan for an 
international tribunal seem$ likely to win pre-eminent 
favor at the Hague. A large number of eminent law- 
yers added solidity and learning to the discussions. 
Prominent men of business, too, such as the Hon. Sam- 
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uel B. Capen of Boston and the Hon. William J. 
Coombs of Brookiyn, came to show how commrerce is 
binding mankind together in firm bonds of peace. 
There were powerful educators, like President Seelye, 
President Strong, President Dreher, President Potter, 
Professor Bracy, and Professor John B. Clark. There 
were the editors of more than a dozen influential papers, 
inclading Dr. William Hayes Ward and Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott, and representatives of great dailies. And there were 
such leaders among the churches as Dr. Boardman, Dr. 
Cuyler, Dr. Moxom, Dr. Hale, Dr. Bradford, Dr. Horr, 
Dr. Reuen Thomas, Dr. Ludlow, Dr. Hazen, Dr. Bid- 
ford. That the speaking was strong and brilliant goes 
without saying, and the addresses, distributed very 
widely over the land, as they will be, in pamphlet form, 
will prove a powerful force in public education. 

For this education needs to be carried on. The pas- 
sion for military glory has not been calmed by recent 
events. Our Senate rejected, not long.ago, that excel- 
lent arbitration treaty with England. What assurance 
have we that American sentiment has yet reached such 
a fervor of Christly common sense as to insure govern- 
mental acceptance of an international tribunal of arbitra- 
tion if the Tsar's congress at The Hague offers such a 
plan to the nations? The members of the Mohonk 
Conference, the pioneer arbitration conference, went 
home this year determined to toil in this holy cause, 
with voice and pen, as never before ; more than that, 
to set others to-work, and so widen the circle of those 
who believe it a sin to have recourse to war before the 
more Christian method,of arbitration has first been tried. 

It was nry own happy privilege to report the ‘begin- 
ning of an agitation of this subject among and by the 
Christian Endeavorers of the world. It centers upon a 
peace memorial to Congress, which may be obtained 
from Secretary John Willis Baer, Boston, at the cost 
price, five cents. 1 hope every Endeavorer will see that 
this memorial is signed by all whom he can influence, 
and that the peace mass-meetings, already held in many 
localities will be held in many more. 

Indeed, let us all go to work, as certainly those that 
took part in this hallelujah meeting at Mohonk will go 
to work, training the young to recognize that heroism 
lies in saving life rather than in destroying it ; answering 
the shallow plea that national blood-letting is necessary 
at regular intervals for national health ; learning from 
local courts and from commercial federation how to form 
an international court and federation. During the three 
days we were at Mohonk, the press despatches from The 
Hague showed us the world leaping almost three cep 
turies ahead. We are sure the Tear Is sincere, we are 
cenfident the Powers are in earnest, and that, even 
though nothing,tangible should come of the present 
Peace Congress, a force has been set in motion that can 
never rest until the arbitrament of brute ferce has been 
exchanged for the rule of reason. 
irresistibly and swiftly. 
selves to run before. 

Lake Mohonk, N. ¥. 


Events are moving 
Let all Christians gird them- 
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For Children at Home 


The Small Things 


By Sydney Dayre 


= HAT a little fop he is! Before I'd be so par- 
ticular about how I look ’’— 

Rob Harper had come behind Philip Ray up the long 
flight of stairs leading to the schoolroom, and now 
paused a moment's time to watch him as he stopped in 
the anteroom. A small mirror hung there, and Phil 
took a glance into it, smoothing his hair and settling his 
necktie. Then, seizing a bit of paper which lay there, 
he dusted his shoes with it, and went on into the school- 
room. Rob winked to two or three boys behind him. 

‘* Mama's bandbox boy !"" he lisped, tiptoeing up to 
the glass. He gazed into it, smirking and making an 
exaggerated pretense of arranging his hair and neckwear. 

Some of the boys laughed, but another said with an 
emphasis which showed that he meant it : 

‘If you looked as nice as Phil always does, you'd 
want to stay there lenger.”’ 
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“If he ever should look so,’’ said another, with a 
boy's quickness falling into the spirit ef what had been 
said, ‘‘ he'd be so paralyzed with astonishment that he'd 
stay forever.”’ 

Rob turned quickly, not merely in annoyance at what 
had been said, but, in truth, because he did not like 
what he had seen in the mirror. He did not often look 
into one. ‘Too careless to pay attention to the small 
neatnesses of dress, he professed to feel a fine contempt 
for those who held them important. 

««I'm no dandy,'’ he said, half angrily. 

‘‘ Right you are there, Robbie, my boy."’ 

‘(If anybody ever accuses you of that, come to us, 
and we'll see you, righted,’’ said another in mock be- 
ligerency. 

Rob did not feel comfortable as he took his seat in 
the schoolroom. Still affecting to despise Philip's 
‘* finnicky ways,"’ as he called them, he had, ‘notwith- 
standing, by his glance into the mirror, realized the fact 
that he stood as far below the average of a neat ap- 
pearance among his mates as Philip stood above it. His 


mother constantly reproved him, his sisters fretted at - 


him, his teacher gazed at him with disapproval ; but he 
had not cared, until now even the boys were noticing 
his untidiness, and seemed to feel a kind of admiration 
of Philip's neatness, 

‘*] don’t care. Phil Ray can’t come near me on 
scholarship,’’ he muttered to himself. 

‘« There's a visiting committee up in the office,’’ the 
teacher saidsoon after the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion. They want to see a few of the boys of your class, 
You can go up and wait in the hall until you are 
called in.”’ 

She spoke the names of half a dozen boys, Philip's be- 
ing among the number. Her eye rested for a moment 
on Rob, and she hesitated. But he always stood well in 
his classes, so he was soon following the others. 

He stepped hastily into the anteroom, to find Phil 
already there, giving the attenion to his person which 
had become habitual to him, 

«« I'd like to get this ink off my hands,”’ he said, rub- 
bing them with soap, ‘‘but when you get ink on, it's 
there to stay awhile.’’ 

Rob looked at his own hands. He would have been 
proud if what he saw there had been only ink. Once 
or twice his uncared-for finger-nails had been close be- 
side Philip’s as they worked on the blackboard, and he 
had been able to observe the difference. 

‘«Phil,’’ he began in confusion, ‘‘1—don't like to go 
up there before those folks looking so. If you'd just 
straighten my necktie a little, —the catch doesn’t seem 
to work.’ 

Phil turned, ready to give kindly help. As the two 
stood before the mirror, Rob's color‘rose higher. The 
right side of his vest was one button higher than the left 
side. The button which should have secured his soiled 
collar was gone, and it had slipped up behind, while his 
loosely fastened tie had sagged down before. 

He was afraid Phil would laugh, but he did not seem 
to think of it as he set a pin in the collar and tightened 
the tie. Then he took out a pocket-comb, offering it 
with a half-apologetic smile as he said : 

‘Mother likes to see me keep neat, and I like to 
please her.’’ : 

‘¢ ]—think it's the best way,’’ began Rob awkwardly, 
wishing to say something, and not thinking of anything 
else. : 

‘*Yes,’’ went on Phil, as he’ rubbed away at some 
mud spots on Robert's coat ; ‘‘ she says that when we 
really want to do our best, and amount to something, — 
and I’m sure we do’’— 

‘«1 do, really,’* said Rob humbly. 

‘‘ That it's a pity we should stop short of the small 
things, that don’t go so far on what a fellow really is, 
perhaps, but—that’’—Phil stammered with a boyish 
dislike to appear to be giving counsel—‘‘ make us seem 
a little pleasanter, you know’’— 
said Rob. 

It had not taken more than a minute, but, as the two 
went up together, Rob did more thinking than he had 
done in many an hour before. Phil had given him 
prompt and kindly assistance, without a thought of 
making fun of him, as many boys would have done. As 
he worked problems on the board with his usual quick- 
ness, another problem was working itsclf out in his 
mind ; to wit, whether the ready kindness was not a 
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part of the gentlemanly and Christian instinct which — 
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would lead a boy to pay attention to the small graces 
which go to the making up of a gentleman, perhaps a 
Christian. 


Chicago, il. 
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For the Superintendent 


How to Know a Good Teacher 


By James L. Hughes, 
Public School Inspector of Toronto 


HE teacher should possess two kinds of qualifica- 
tions, —the qualifications of power and the qualifi- 
cations of culture. The qualifications of power are much 
more essential than the qualifications of culture, because 
character is more important than knowledge. Culture 
increases the influence of power, and it is therefore of 
great value, but culture cannot become a substitute for 
power. 

The possession of knowledge and the ability to com- 
municate it attractively and clearly were at one time 
regarded as the most essential qualifications of a good 
teacher. They are not so regarded now. They are 
very useful, but the highest ability of the teacher is his 
power to direct the child's interests without restraining 
him, to stimulate the child’s own self-activity, to trans- 
form the child's natural desire for knowledge into a con- 
scious effort to gain desirable knowledge, and to reveal 
by his own life and personality the essential elements of 
the character of a Christian gentleman, so that they may, 
by the most effective process of unconscious imitation, 
become’ fixed as controlling characteristics in the life of 
the child. The wise superintendent, while placing a 
high value on culture, and using every available means 
to increase the culture of his teaching staff and of those 
who are likely to become teachers, selects his teachers 
and his class in training for the position of teacher 
mainly because they possess the qualifications of power. 

The qualifications of power reveal themselves freely 
to the expert through temperament, figure, *poise, car- 
riage, voice, gesture, walk, and action. The qualifica- 
tions of culture are revealed outwardly only partially and 
in general characteristics ; the breadth and depth of 
culture can be discovered Only-by the tests of experience. 

The experienced superintendent can réCogniee a 
teacher of power readily by the external manifestations 
of character. What essential characteristics of power 
should be looked for in a good teacher ? 

1. Good health. Our physical condition has a defi- 
nite influence on our mental and moral natures, and on 
our power to influence other lives properly. It is quite 
true that mind and spirit influence our physical being, 
but the fundamental truth is that God created man with 
his threefold nature in harmonious relationship. What- 
ever destroys this harmony weakens man as a complete 
unity. The spiritual and intellectual powers are re- 
duced both in freedom and force by weak or imperfect 
bodies. Many of the-infirmities of disposition and 
temper that disqualify teachers result from impaired 
digestion, imperfect circulation, inactive livers, or un- 
developed or over-wrought nervous systems. 

2. Good-humor. This is one of the highest Christian 
virtues. 

»sa good teacher. It is one of the chief sources of attrac- 
tiveness to children. Solemnity and awe were never 
true types of Christian life, although they were formerly 
very commonly regarded as evidences of religious spirit, 
especially on Sunday and in Sunday-school. Joy used 
to be considered unscriptural. Macaulay says, ‘‘ The 
Puritan hated bear-baiting, not because it gave pain to 
the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators.’’ 
The evil was in the joyousness, not in the torture. The 
rural Scotchman, when he returned home after a visit 
to Edinburgh, said, «‘It was an awful sicht-to see the 
people so happy on the Lord's day.’’ 

Gloom should have no place in a child's life. It 
is a fatal error to let a bilious Christian misrepresent 
Christ in a Sunday-school. Such a teacher cannot 
arouse the interest of young people in anything in which 
he manifests interest himself. The fact that he is in- 
terested, or appears to be interested, in anything, is suf- 
_cient to prevent the natural interest children might have 
He cannot enter the child’ s life as an arousing 
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or stimulating force. He cannot truly sympathize with 
childhood. He is a positive as weil as a negative evil, 
because children unconsciously learn from him to asso- 
ciate Christianity with depression, and therefore regard 
it as something to be avoided. 

It is not enough that the teacher be pleasant and 
good-natured. He should possess the double faculty for 
humor,—the power to create genial merriment and to 
appreciate it in others, Most children have kéenly de- 
veloped power to recognize such a faculty, and all normal 
children are attracted with a brotherly reverence to those 
who possess it. A child who has lost the tendency to 
smile is a most pathetic object. I have never known a 
teacher who possessed a truly sympathetic capacity for 
arousing and appreciating mirthfulness who failed as a 
disciplinarian ; and the power to guide without coercion 
is one of the most important of the teacher's qualifica- 
tions, both in the development of character and in arous- 
ing the spirit of studious attention and effort. 

The conscious effort to define a higher race sense of 
pure humor should be an element in child training in 
homes and all classes of schools. The fourth generation 
trained in this way would produce greatly improved 
types of citizens, friends, and Christians. 

Choose teachers with a well-developed humor faculty. 
It will atone for many defects. 

3. Unconventionality. Conventionality is a great 
reducer of power. It is one of the most universal bar- 
riers between human souls, It prevents the revelation 
of the teacher to the child, and of the child to the 
teacher. Thé teacher never becomes a true developer 
of-character in the child till their lives have:in a sense 
run together. They must be free from formalism in 
their intercourse before the teacher can understand the 
needs of the child, or the child can have complete living 
faith in the teacher. 

The child gives his highest and most affectionate 
reverence to the adult who has a strong individual char- 
acter, but who nevertheless can meet the child in his 
own sphere with perfect freedom and cordial dignity. 
The teacher who is so free from conventionality that his 
pupils feel comfortably at ease with him is the only 
teacher who can come into the ideal relationships of 
friendship and up-guidance with them. 

The teacher who is easily shocked by slight breaches 
of what he calls propriety is a shining mark for a boy. 
To shock such a teacher is a perennial source of in- 
terest. Teachers of this class have to spend a large 
portion of the time that should be devoted to teaching 
in WHat™ts-ealled ‘‘discipline.’’ They search for the 
depravity they have helpeanwaafne and develop much 
more than for the divinity that God nieane. he the 
central element in the evolution of boyhood into pure, 
strong manhood. The worst feature in such cases is 
that, by being genuine boys and disregarding convent 
tional rules that never should have been made, boys are 
liable to grow up with a disrespect for law, and with the 
degrading conviction that they are ‘ bad."’ 

4. An honest voice. There is no other external 
manifestation that so directly reveals the dominating in- 
ner life to children and most adults as the voice. . On 
the one hand, it unmasks the assumptions of hypocrisy ; 
and on the other, it truly interprets the genuineness of 
golden character that is sometimes partly shrouded by 
unattractive face, shrinking sensitiveness, or conven- 
tional formalism. The voice may be defective in pitch 
and volume, but, if it be true in quality and color of 
tone, it is an effective agent in the molding of character 
in others. Pitch and volume may be improved by di- 
rect training, but the essential richness of voice is the 
expression of character. Every part of the body and 
every expression of poise, gesture, face, and voice 
changes gradually, and assumes new characteristics to 
conform to a changed inner life, but the voice responds 
most quickly to character transformatien. The voice is 
therefore the most universally reliable of the manifesta- 
tions of character. 

The falsetto voice of sanctimonious piety is rarely an 
expression of honest feeling. It cannot reach a boy's 
heart or impress his mind. It never wins confidence. 
A high key is a misfortune. We cannot listen to it 
long, and we instinctively doubt the genuineness of the 
man or woman who uses it; but even a high key will 
not completely destroy a teacher's usefulness if it has a 
true manly or womanly ring. There is inspiration in a 
voice of depth and sympathetic warmth. A teacher with 
such a voice is a benediction. 
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5. Sympathy. There are two kinds of sympathy to- 
wards the child,—one is shown for the child, the other 
with it. The latter is the truly productive sympathy. 

Sympathy may be shown either with childhood or 
with individual children. Both kinds are essential. 

In deciding whether a man is worthy to be a teacher, 
one of the most important things to observe is his hab- 
itual attitude towards children. 
sympathetic or unsympathetic ? 
when with children? Does he seem to be genuinely 
happy with them? Are they attracted to him? Are 
they sympathetically respectful to him? Does he sym- 
pathize truly with them, or only for them? Does his 
interest in them seem spontaneous, or is it shown as a 
matter of duty? Does he recognize the rights of child- 
hood as against the dogmatic interference of adulthood, 
even of untrained parenthood, or is he tainted with the 
old mandatory, ‘‘fear and trembling,’’ -coercive here- 
sies? If you have found by observation that a man is 
genuinely, naturally, freely, unconventionally, respect- 
fully, reverently, sympathetic with the child and with 
childhood, get him into your school at once. He should 
become an ideal teacher. He cannot be a great teacher 
without this qualification. 

Choose a teacher who was a real boy or girl, and who 
is able to remember clearly his or her own childhood. 
Great teachers have the freshness and enthusiasm of 
childhood, with the wisdom and culture of adulthood. 
Maturity too often dwarfs heart-memory. The richest 
natures most fully retain the emotions, the aspirations, 
and the buoyant hopefulness, of childhood. Only such 
natures can truly sympathize with children from the 
child’s point of view, and no other sympathy pro- 
ductively enters into the child's life. Real sympathy is 
the most stimulating element in a teacher's character 
or equipment. Perfect human sympathy alone can 
enter the innermost temple of child nature, and prepare 
it for the comprehension and appreciative reception of 
divine love. 

There are many children who fail to understand God's 
love because they have no apperceptive centers of love 
developed in their lives by experience. There are 
others in whose natures the power to love and to receive 
love—even the love of God—lies dormant. Genuine 
sympathy with, not merely for, childhood, is the only 
means by which apperceptive centers of love power can 
be started in barren hearts, or by which the slumbering 
capacity for loving and being enriched by love can be 
aroused in torpid lives, 

The ability to love unselfishly and comprehensively is 
the most vital element in the ennoblement of human ~* 
character, in qualifying for the highest functions of 
NUmme life jn dealing with humanity, and for the fullest 


reception of divifie-1w,.. 4n_its operative and developing 
power. 


Great. teachers, like great poets, have the 
childhood and the head of adulthood. This is the per- 
fect unity of a balanced character in the truest spiritual 
sense, the unity which gives greatest power to start 
other lives to grow towards God. 

What general conclusions may be drawn from ¢ize, 
figure, poise, gesture, walk, and action ? 

These departments of character expression have not 
been studied sufficiently to warrant the laying down of 
positive dogmatic rules of interpretation, but no thought- 
ful student of childhood or adulthood doubts the exist- 
ence of a direct relationship between the inner and 
outer, the invisible and the visible life. The excellent 
books of Dr. Warner of London, on ‘‘ The Study of 
Children ’’ and kindred subjects, are intended as guides 
to an understanding of inner conditions by outer evi- 
dences. Every man forms judgments of his fellows, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, by the visible indications of 
character. Expert students can recognize characteristics 
and tendencies so definitely as to startle even those 
whom they are studying. 


Is he formal or free, 
Does he act naturally 


Size varies with race, but those of medium size are 
usually the best teachers. My experience leads me to 
believe that there is a larger percentage of excellent 
teachers among those who are under the average in size 
than among those who are above the average. 

The figure indicates the temperament and the rela- 
tionship—the harmony or lack of harmony—between the 
different elements in the human organism. An unbal- 
anced body, the right half. differing from the left, even 
ah unbalanced face, indicates an irregular development, 
or an imperfect condition of brain and neurological sys- ~ 
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tem, varying in extent in accordance with the extent of 
the external defect. 

A correct poise and carriage of body may indicate 
both natural power and culture. They show a well- 
balanced, self-controlled, harmonious organism, a good 
constitution directed by a healthy brain. The man 
whose body is well poised, and whose bearing is dignified 
and graceful, is usually good-natured and considerate of 
others. Such a man is a fine model for children ; and, 
in selecting teachers, it should be remembered that in- 
direct influences usually enter more definitely into char- 
acter than direct lessons. 

The habit of gesture reveals a man's tendency to ex- 
press his thoughts earnestly and forcefully. Gesture is 
a mode of self-expression, and those who do not use it 
are shorn of part of their power of self-revelation. The 
kinds of gesture indicate varieties of mental condition 
and character. _ Definite gesture indicates exact thought, 
indefinite gesture confusion of thought or indecision. 
Free gesture shows spontaneity of character, unconven- 
tionality, and productive self-faith ; constrained gesture 
expresses formalism, self-consciousness, and lack of self- 
faith. Gesture outward points to breadth of view, gen- 
erosity, unselfishness, cheerfulness, and hopefulness ; 
gesture toward the center of the body reveals narrowness 
and selfishness. The habit of using too much gesture 
often results from weak or over-strained nervous systems, 

A man's walk and action indicate the extent and qual- 
ity of his executive power, his directness of purpose, his 
force of character, and the condition of his brain and 
neurological system. Choose a teacher with free, direct, 
rhythmic step, and energetic, graceful action. 

The qualifications of health, good-humor, unconven- 
tionality, honest voice, sympathy, harmonious and bal- 
anced organism, unselfishness, earnestness, force, energy, 
and executive output of character, are the essential power 
qualifications of an ideal teacher. 

It is not always possible to get a sufficient number of 
teachers possessing all these qualities, The important 
facts to remember are that any one who does possess 
them may become a superior teacher, and that the best 
work a superintendent can do is to discover those who 
have the requisite powers, and arrange for a special class 
for the training and culture necessary to qualify them 
for the work of teaching, 


Toronto, Ont. 
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How One School Keeps Together 
through the Summer 


By Isabelle Macfarland 


BSENTEEISM in summer is > e-e««er temptation to 
the Washine*-« ounday-school worker than perhaps 


dee nrtty Fealize whose every-day activities are in full play all 
the year round. We live at high pressure from October 
to June, and then suddenly ambition fails, and we desire 
nothing better than a little folding of the hands for a 
season. In the ‘church school'’ the children con- 
venicntly begin to leave town before the summer lan- 
guor falls upon us, and we bid them good-by with a 
tranquil mind, feeling assured that they will be returned 
to us in the fall. But the ‘' mission school,’* —that can 
have no natural close. 

The children whom we have coaxed ‘to our benches 
through the winter from the fascinating life of the street 
are still within sound of the bell. Five Sundays in July, 
four in August, four in September,—how is the school 
to be kept together during these months of vacation ? 

In the school where I teach, thanks to the devotion of 
the superintendent, whose strong desire it is that the 
school should remain open all the year, the problem has 
been met for three years in the following fashion. The 
primary and intermediate departments, each occupying 
a floor of the building, and taught at all times from the 
platform by the teachers, preserve the even tenor of 
their way, substitutes being provided by the teachers 
when absent. But the junior and senior classes, some 
twenty-five in number, are resolved into a summer 
Bible school, taught and otherwise conducted by the 
superintendent. Special attractions are provided by him 
to compensate for the absence of the teachers out of 
town. <A cornet assists the piano and organ ; special 
picture papers and aids to study are made use of ; hot 
days, iced lemonade is passed, and palm-leaf fans are to 
be had in abundance ; and sometimes an unexpected 
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treat, as a florist flower for each buttonhole, makes glad 
the summer scholar's heart. The secretary keeps the 
attendance, the librarian distributes books as in winter, 
and the collection is taken up, so that the good habit 
of bringing the missionary offering is not lost. 

When Rally Day comes in the fall, and the summer 
Bible class is at an end, faithfulness is rewarded by an 
attendance prize, —the faithfulness of the boy in the hot, 
ready-made, woolen jacket, who came all days and the 
girt who never missed, even when the one white Sunday 
dress was not ironed, and less esteemed apparel had to 
be worn, The teachers are back then, and how proud 
their scholars are to have so much -to tell them about 
the school! And, best of all, the teacher finds that the 
most troublesome boy, the most listless girl, has learned 
one thing during those summer months, —to sit at atten- 
tion without a moral policeman at the elbow. 

As fer the Bible lessons learned, they are those, of 
course, of the International Lessons, It is a good thing 
to have followed the unbroken course, the more thought- 
ful scholars will feel at the end of the year. 


Washington, D. C. 
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Last year the Fourth of July came on 
Monday, and many of the Sunday- 
schools of our land held patriotic ser- 
vices on the day previous. This year Independence 
Day occurs a day later, but the superintendent may 
want to have a patriotic flavor in his exercises on Sunday, 
July 2. An order of service so simple that any school 
could use it on short notice was tried last year .by 
Charles L. Cook, superintendent of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Sunday-school of Conway, Massachusetts, and was 
reproduced by one of the numerous processes on note- 
sheet paper. Red ink was used, two flags united by a 
shield ornamenting the first page. The service follows : 


Order of Service 


Fourth-of- 
July Service 


Hymn 203. 

Superintendent,—The Lord is in his holy temple. 

School.—Let all the earth keep silence before him. 

All tagether.—Lord’s Prayer. 

Superintendent.—O come let us ‘sing unto the Lord. 
make a joyful noise unto him with psalms. 

School.—\ will bless the Lord at all times. His praise shall 
continually be in my mouth, 

Solo,.‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner."’ 

School.—O \et us worship and bow down. 
our Maker. 

Prayer. 

Music. 

Reading of the lesson, and lesson study. 

** America,” £ 


Let us 


Let us kneel before 


A Sunday*school in the West once 
made use of the Fourth of July as, 
not only a day to celebrate, but to in- 
vite persons to become members of the school ; and this 
is the way they did it, using a letter-sheet, and enclosing 
a badge. 


Patriotic Letter 
of invitation 


Presbyterian Church 
Rev. S. H. Hype, D.D., Pastor 
Sunday-School Department 
CARTHAGE, ILL, July — 

Next Sunday is our national birthday. We desire as a school 
to properly observe it. 

Patriotism is a Christian duty. This is a day when we should 
remember what it cost to purchase our freedom, and studying the 
history of that struggle for truth should make us more patriotic. 

Soon the children and youth of our school will be called upon 
to take charge of this our beloved land, with its interests both of 
church and state. 


We Need Christian Patriots 


We invite you to join us in our Sunday-school next Sunday 
morning. Our service will be in keeping with the day. Wear 
the badge enclosed, which is the emblem of Freedom and the 
badge of a Patriot. 

O. F. BERRY, 


Superintendent. 


% 


What to De If juvenile Sunday-school periodicals 
with Sunday-school must be distributed among scholars, 
Papers it would seem that they ought to be 
taught how to take care of them. A Presbyterian su- 
périntendent in Indiana, having this in mind, last year 
offered that every scholar attending the school, and pre- 
serving in good condition all the issues of ‘* Forward"’ 
for 1898, should have them bound at his expense. As 
a result, twenty pupils secured the reward for good atten- 
dance and careful keeping of their papers. 
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Jor the Teacher 


introducing the Lesson to the 
Primary Class 
By Annie S. Harlow 


HE primary teacher has before her physical vision a 
class of from fifty to a hundred or more restless 
volatile little people, and before her mental vision a 
clearly conceived truth, and she desires to make these 
two lifelong friends. It is a very delicate and difficult 
task that she has in hand. How is she to accomplish 
her end ? 

Did you ever introduce two young children to each 
other, and watch the result! If you simply said, 
‘« Frank, this is Harry,’’ ‘‘ Harry, this is Frank,’’ unless 
the boys were of unusually genial dispositions, or had 
been previously trained to acts of courtesy, they prob- 
ably either turned away indifferent, or put their hands 
behind them and stood simply looking at each other, 
offering no signs of friendship. But how different was 
the result when you said, ‘‘ Frank, thisis Harry ; he has 
at his house, a bright little dog that will sit on his hind 
legs and beg, etc., but he hasn't a kitty ; wouldn't you 
like to take him to see your puss.and her family, and to 
show him what funny things they can do?'’ The boys 
having thus been held together long enough to know a 
little of each other, and having found a common bond 
of interest, are brought into at least a temporary friend- 
ship. 

A skilful teacher uses much the same methods when 
trying to bring the class and the truth together jn loving 
friendship. She has, however, one serious difficulty 
that is not found in the above case ; she must first catch 
the attention, notof one child, but of scores of children, 
and this, too, all at the same time. She might, by de- 
manding it, arouse the active attention which a child 
gives because he wills to ; or she may gain only the attitude 
of attention which we adults sometimes give the preacher 
while our thoughts are, we would not like to tell where, 
—but this kind is of little value’ “What every teacher 
‘should seek is the passive attention which a child in- 
voluntarily gives to something which he thinks ‘: worth 
paying attention to.’’ 

The shortest avenue to the mind is through the eye. 
A knock at this gate is pretty sure to gain attention, but, 
as all minds will not be aroused from their indifference, 
ur Called from their pre-occupation with equal quick- 
ness, it is necessary that the call be of such a nature 
that the dullest cannot fail to hear and obey it. In other 
words, the picture presented must grow so slowly, or the 
object used must be shown in such a way, that the 
brightest child cannot see all that is in it at a glance, 
nor the slowest fail to gain the real purpose of it. 

Having in this way captured and led the mind of the 
class to the central truth, the wise teacher now holds the 
attention while she turns this diamond in as many at- 
tractive lights as she thinks necessary to show its beauty, 
and to awaken a desire for its possession. It is well 
when she can, without over-burdening the mind, do this 
by showing the same truth in some other Bible story 
than the one of the day. The class in this way not only 
becomes familiar with the central truth, but with the 
Old and New Testamefts, and learns that the teachings 
of both books are 6ne. The central truth is left, how- 

ever, in the golden setting of the verses that have been 
selected for the lesson of the day. This she does 
remembering that it is ours to exalt the Christ, his to 
draw ; ‘‘And I, if I be lifted up, will draw ;’’ ours to 
teach the word, his to give the increase: «It shall 
not return unto me void."’ 4 

The Lesson Hints for the Primary Teacher for the 
coming quarter will be prepared for children from six 
to ten years of age along the lines suggested above. 

If the ‘* introduction ’’ takes more space in the paper 
than the lesson proper, it is because the writer, having 
had the pleasure of introducing the ‘central truth,’’ 
does not deem it necessary to accompany it in all the 
details of the lesson, but will simply hint in the briefest 
manner how this may be done. The distinctness with 
which the children remember the lesson, and their love 
for it, largely depend upon the thoroughness of the class 
drill. Knowledge leads to friendship. «‘ How shall they 
believe in him of whom they have not heard ?"’ 

Philadelphia. 






















































































































































Lesson Helps 


Lesson 1, July 2, 1809 
Gracious Invitations 
Hosea 14: 1-9 


Read chap. 10: 1-13. Memory verses : 4-7 


GOLDEN TEXT: Come, and let us return unto the Lord.— 
Hos. 6: I. 


COMMON VERSION 


1 O Israel, return unto the 1 
Lorpv thy God ; for thou hast 
fallen by thine iniquity. 

2 Take with you words, and 
turn to the LORD: say unto 
him, Take away all iniquity, 
and receive ws graciously: so iquity, and ‘accept that 
will we render the calves of our which is good: so will we 
lips. render ? as bullocks ¢he offer- 

3 Asshur shall not save us; ing of our lips. Asshur shall 
we will not ride upon horses : not save us ; we will not ride 
neither will we say any more to upon horses : neither will we 
the work of our hands, Ye are Say any more to the work of 
our gods : for in thee the father- our hands, Ye are our gods: 
less findeth mercy. for in thee the fatherless 

49 1 will heal their back- findeth mercy. I will heal 
sliding, I will love them freely : their backsliding, I will love 
for mine anger is turned away them freely : for mine anger is 
from him. turned away from him. I 

5 I will be as the dew unto tee ei mg he + ved unto 
Israel : he shall grow as the lily, srael: he shall blossom as 
and cast forth his roots as the lily, and cast forth his 
Léb’a-non. roots as Lebanon. His 

6 His branches shall spread,  ayrewes = soeeee. = 
and his beauty shall be as the is beauty sha = = me 


REVISED VERSION 


O Israel, return unto the 
LorD thy God; for thou 
hast fallen by thine iniquity. 
Take with you words, and 
return unto the LORD: say 
unto him, Take away all in- 


bd 
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wn 
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: - olive tree, and his smell 
5%, tree, and his smell as 7 as Lebanon. They that 
a dwell under his shadow 


7 They that dwell under, his 
shadow shall return ; they shall 
revive as the corn, and grow as 
the vine : the scent thereof shad/ 
de as the wine of Léb’a-non. 

8 E’phra-im shall say, What 
have I to do any more with 


shall return ; they. shall re- 
vive as the corn, and blossom 
as the vine: the scent 
thereof shall be as the wine 
of Lebanon. 4 Ephraim 
shall say, What have I to 
do any more with idols? I 


oo 


idols? I +ave heard Aim, and have answered, and will re- 
observed him : I am likea green ard him : I am like a green 
fir tree. From me is thy fruit r tree ; from me is thy fruit 
found. 9 found. Who is wise, and he 

9 Who #s wise, and he shall shall understand these 
understand these things ? pru- things? prudent, and he 


dent, and he shall know them ? 
for the ways of the LORD are 
right, and the just shall walk in 
them; but the transgressors 
Shall fall therein. 


shall know them? for the 
ways of the LORD are right, 
and the just shall walk, in 
them; but transgressors 
shall fall therein. 





1 Or, receiveus graciously * The Sept. and Syriac have, fhe Sruit of 
our lips. %Or, his memorial *Or, O Ephraim, what &c: 

The American Revisers would in every case substitute “ Jehovah ” 
for “the Lorp,”’ and would omit margin 2. 
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Scripture Readings for Datty Stidy 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.—A Gracious Invitation (Hos. 14: 1-9). Fallen by iniquity, 
but returning to the Lord (1). How to return (2, 3). The 
promise of healing, love, culture, and growth (4-8). The 
application (g). 

Mon.— Joshua's: Invitation and Warning (Josh. 24 : 14-28). 
Choosing whom we will serve (14-18). The warning 
(19-21). The covenant (22-25). ‘The stone of witness 
(26-28). 

Tues.—- The Joy of Forgiveness (Psa. 32: 1-11). Transgressions 
forgiven, sin covered (1, 2). Bitter experience (3, 4). 
Blessed experience (5, 6). A hiding-place and a: song of 
deliverance (7, 8). A word of warning and a shout of 
victory (9-11). 

Wed.—A Psalm of Thanksgiving (Psa. 1037: 1-22). Five things 
remembered (1-5). Who he is (6-14). What we are 
(14-16). His mercy, righteousness, throne, and kingdom 
(17-19). Bless the Lord, O my soul (20-22). 

Thurs.—A Great Invitation (/sa. 55°: 1-737). Three gracious 
words : Come, Hear, Live (1-5). Five other words : Seek, 
Call, Forsake, Return, Pardon (6,7). God's thoughts and 
ways, and man’s thoughts and ways (8, 9). A great promise 
(10-13). 

Fri.— Wandering asa Lost Sheep (Luke 15: 1-10). ‘The seeking 
shepherd (1-4). How the sheep came back (5-7). The 
light, the diligence, the joy (8-10). 

Sat.— The Father Receiving the Prodigal (Luke 15 : 11-24). 
The prodigal spirit (11, 12). The prodigal’s experience 
(13-16). Coming to himself (17-19). Returning home 
(20, 21). Received with joy (22-24). 

Sun.— The Closing Invitation (Rev. 22: 


z-27). A look at the 


city (1-5). Faithful and true sayings (6-9). Some within 
and some without (10-15). Whosoever will, may come 
(16-21). 


Chicago, iil. 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—The title to the Book of Hosea dates his latest 
prophecies in the reign of Hezekiah. Assuming that 

the latest prophecies are those that come last in the book, 
their date is after the accession of Hezekiah, B.C. 723, and 
before the final downfall of Samaria, B.C. 718; for they rep- 
resent Samaria and Ephraim as in existence (13: 1, 2, 12, 16; 
14: 8, etc.). 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


THE Events.—Shalmanezer IV of Assyria came to the 
throne 727 B.C. The Bible counts the reign of Hoshea, king 
of Israel from the same date, though Hoshea had been earlier 
invested with power by Tiglath-pileser, the predecessor of 
Shalmanezer. Hoshea revolted, was subjugated by Shalman- 
ezer, conspired with Sebek (the biblical So), king of Egypt, 
was imprisoned by the Assyrian king (2 Kings 17: 1-6; 18: 
9, 10). The Assyrian records say that Sargon, the successor 
of Shalmanezer, captured Samaria B.C. 722, but that Samaria 
was still a political power in 720 B.C., in alliance with Egypt 
and other powers against Assyria, That year, Sargon de- 
feated the Egyptian armies at Raphia, to the southwest of 
Samaria. Then, according to 2 Kings, the siege of Samaria 
took place in the years 720, 719, and 718 B.C. (counted ver- 
nally), terminating in the depopulation and repopulation of 
the territory. 

Meanwhile Hoshea was less evil than his predecessors 
(2 Kings 17:2). Mony of the people of the Northern King- 
dom joined in Hezekiah’s passover in May of B.C. 722 
(2 Chron, 30). We make a hypothesis that fits the case if we 
suppose that the closing words of the Book of Hosea were 
uttered in seconding the invitation to this passover, or in the 
troubled years that directly followed. 

PLACE.—The kingdom of Samaria. 

PARALLEL PassaGres.—Those cited in the preceding para- 
graphs. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


OSEA was, perhaps, the earliest of the prophets of whose 
public addresses or writings we have any portion re- 
maining, but how small a proportion what has been preserved 
must be of the utterances of a ministry of at least sixty years, 
we may readily imagine. Beginning in the last years of Jero- 
*“eom II, his “ Prophecies ’’ close after the fall of Samaria,—a 


period of greww. 0 naam ; : a! 
tion of the downfall of t Penne” ety bee aeeee 
dom of Israel, for the ruthless cruelty (2 Rinks | Rae hueree .i 


which Jehu had marked his accession wellnigh a hundred 
years before. But this, like all the prophet’s other utterances, 
ends by a promise that repentance on the part of the nation 
would be followed by God’s making them once more his peo- 
ple. The last section begins with the eighth chapter. 

An invasion by Assyria, the terror of Western Asia, was at 
God was bringing it on Israel for its idolatry and 
A calf symbol of Jehovah had been set 
up in Samaria, like those worshiped at Dan and Bethel. 


last near. 
its many other sins. 


These had not been denounced, so far as we know, by Elijah 
or Elisha, but were now inveighed against by Hosea. The 
coqueting of the nation with Egypt, the immemorial rival and 
enemy of the sultans on the Euphrates and Tigris, had roused 
the fury of Assyria, in spite of hypocritical counter-embassies 
sent to Nineveh (Hos. 8 : 9, 13), and the hosts of the great 
king would presently sweep down on them to their ruin, But 
a heavy payment by Menahem of Israel stopped the great 
king (2 Kings 15 : 20) for the time, and the land was rejoicing 
at its escape. 

Hosea tells them, however, that they are doomed, and, 
after repeating the horrors before Samaria, the capital, con- 
cludes by proclaiming once more, when his awful predictions 
had proved too true, that the only condition of winning back 
the favor of God lay in their returning to him in deep con- 
trition. ‘ O Israel,’’ says he, ‘‘ return to Jehovah, thy God ; 
for thou hast fallen by thy iniquity. Take with you words, 
and turn to Jehovah. Say to him, ‘Forgive all our sins, 
and accept [our] penitence, and we will offer thee the sacri- 
fice of our most grateful thanksgivings, more acceptable to 
thee than even the richest offerings from the herd or stall. 
Assyria will no longer be our trust, nor the horses of Egypt, 
nor will we say any more to idols, ‘‘ Ye are our gods,’’ for in 
thee, Jehovah, we, now the fatherless, can alone find mercy, 
cast off, as we are, by thee, our Father, for our wickedness.’ ”’ 

Then comes the gracious reply of God: “I will heal their 
backsliding, and love them freely, for, now that they have re- 
turned to me, my anger is turned away from them. Still more, I 
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I will be to them like the dew on 
Israel will blossom as the lily, and strike 
fresh roots, deep and strong, like Lebanon. His wide-spread- 
ing branches will be fair as the olive and fragrant as Lebanon. 
His sons, dwelling under his shadow, will again make corn to 
grow on the now wasted fields, and will flourish like a vine, 
and be famous as the perfume of the wine of Lebanon.’’ 
Ephraim—that is, Israel—will say, *‘ What have I to do with 
idols ?’’ and God, hearing him, will promise to be like an 
ever-green fig-tree to him, rich in fruit. 

The prophet sums up by asking his brethren: ‘* Who 
among you is wise enough to understand all this, or prudent 
enough to know it? For the ways of Jehovah are right, and 
the just shall walk in them, but transgressors shall stumble 
therein.’’ 


will bless them as of old. 
the mown grass. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HE South Atlantic has been pouring its deluges of rain all 
day upon Mar del Plata, where I am. I can see the 
steam derrick on the pier for hoisting heavy freight in and out 
of steamers, but I.cannot see the power that lifts the heavier 
rains. There is such a power, nevertheless, 

So I cannot see the finer, larger power that lifts whole na- 
tions in virtue and power, that exalts one people above others, 
and makes it a controling might in the world for ages. But 
there is such a power, nevertheless. 

We turn again to the Old Testament as the record of such 
power, and the clear delineation of the laws of national great- 
ness and degradation. The time will come when students of 
the history that is deeper and more fundamental than a record 
of dynasties founded and overturned, shall find the laws and 
forces that underlie all real greatness of people. 

The Sunday-school pupils of to-day should be the phi- 
losophers of that department of to-morrow, They already 
know that righteousness exalts a nation, and that sin is a curse 
to any people. 

There have already been examples enough wrought out over 
continents and through centuries to found a philosophy. There 
is a power almighty, intelligent, affectionate, that makes for 
righteousness. It gladly allies itself with nations. Through 
the ages it seeks opportunities, it presses through the lips of 
prophets its conditions, it implores and beseeches, it explains 
and appeals to examples in past history, it rewards abundantly, 
and punishes tenderly or severely, that the hidden power may 
be revealed and applied. Even in our own day there are ex- 
amples of national power and degeneracy being wrought out 
on the very principles that made Israel amazingly great at one 
time, and most pitiable at another, 
fitted to represent God: 


Hosea was peculiarly 
He had observed. Israel’s history for 
fifty-six years. He had seen their prosperity, decline, anarchy, 
and almost ruin. He had been deeply wronged in his ten- 
He had been forgiving far beyond the possibility 
Hence he could appeal most tenderly. He 

knew how God would forgive, by having forgiven himself. 
‘The very words or pepation to return to the Lord (vs. 1-3). 
Renunciation of other help is pubrgyided for them (vy. 2). 
, Return is 


derest love. 
of most men. 


made easy. 4 
2. The Lord’s style of reception is plainly uttered (4-7). 
The beauty of these figures of acceptance, help, and tender 
cherishing, is most exquisite. They include full and perfect 
pardon for the past, exquisite love for the present, and healing 

of backslidings for the future. 
Man’s speech has no power to utter all the fulness of the 
thought nor of the love of God. 


% 


Added Points 
Return unto God is the sinner’s first duty. 
struction ; compliance is salvation. 
Words addressed to God need not be many, but they must 
be to the point, and wholly sincere. 
Blessings, rich, varied, abundant, crown the home-coming 


Refusal is de- 


of every spiritual prodigal. 

Clinging to idols, Ephraim is abandoned (Hos. 4 : 17) ; re- 
pudiating them he is graciously blessed (v. 8). 

We are wise or otherwise, just or unjust, in right ways or in 
wrong, walking safely or stumbling sadly. 

Iniquity the cause of every fall. 

Hosea the penitents’ guide-book. 


2% % 


Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, O.D. 


ISRAEL, return unto the Lord thy God (v.11). The 
It is not 
return toward, it is return quite up to. A sentence from one of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s prayers lingers in my memory. It was on a 
glad summer day, when the students of the Pastor’s College 


sort of return God asks here is significant. 
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were having an outing. Through the long summer afternoon 
there had been romps and games of various sorts. Nor had 
there been set the Jeast chiding limit to them. ‘Then, as the 
twilight began to fall, all gathered to the table placed amid 
the trees and under the open sky. When the feast was done, 
Mr. Spurgeon prayed, and the prayer was as natural and joy- 
ous as had been the feast and games, ‘*O Lord, our hearts 
are whole toward thee,’’ said Mr. Spurgeon. 
ition God wants our hearts to stand in toward him,—a rela- 
tion of return entire, quite up to him. All God’s plenitude of 
forgiveness, power, peace, can flood a heart practicing such 


In such rela- 


return. Our too frequent trouble is that our hearts toward 
God are not ‘‘ whole.’”’ We stop this side of a complete sur- 
render. 


Take with you words: . .. so will we render as bullocks the 
offering of our lips (v. 2). 


got far on into the bright consciousness of God’s smile be- 


I have known many who never 


cause they refused this offering. 
secret Christians. 
Ged public by a brave avowal. 
instance where, in such case, the religious life was not 
clouded, chilled, halting. The truth is that a thoroughly 
sincere heart cannot help the offering of the lips. Such heart 
spontaneously pushes toward expression. Do not think you 
can be a secret Christian only. I was walking in the woods 
in the spring, and I noticed that the buds of the living trees 
were swelling. The dead trees had no swelling buds, be- 
cause they had no life. Sadly often the refusing of the offer- 
ing of the lips is the sign of a dead heart. Life seeks 
expression. i 

/ will be-as the dew unto Israel (v. 5). Night mist, liter- 
ally. The principal season when a provision of the nature of 
dew is needed in the Holy Land, and when it is so abundantly 
given, is in summer and autumn. 
ter has been know to register a hundred and eighteen degrees 
Fahrenheit in the shade on the hot plains, 
of the continuous rainless heat, vegetation becomes much 
parched, and would be altogether scorched from the face of 
the earth, but for the following beautiful provision. At such 
time the prevalent westerly winds bring an immense quantity 
of moisture from the Mediterranean Sea, The watery element 
with which they are charged becomes condensed when it 
meets the cold night air upon the land. Far more than usual 
dew is this night mist; it is almost rain, It wraps about and 
drenches the parched plant.. It comes when most needed, — 
at the hottest season, It comes regularly. Such will God be 
to the’ soul wholly returning tohim. So bountiful, refreshing, 
steady, opportune, shall be his grace. We need not be the 
panting Christians we are, if we will not be. God is as the 
night mist. There is limitless supply of help in him, and for 
the very time when we need hin most. 

They that dwell under his shadow shall return ; they shall 
revive as the corn, etc. (v. 7). 
der the shadow of returning Israel. 
of influence. 
that very fact, do good, Your influence at once is vivifying, 
beautiful, fragrant, stimulating toward the right. A young 
fellow canie to me, confessing he had lived a most evil and 
dissipated life, a shame to his friends, a blighta’ Christ, his 
panions. He was tired of jee! 


They said they would be 
They would not make their devotion to 
I never have known a single 


In autumn the thermome- 


In consequence 


That is, they that dwell un- 
Here comes out the fact 
You yourself cannot become good, and not, by 


“He gave himself to Christ. 
forgivenesioHtT influence began to stream from him. He be- 
gan to be an incitement toward righteousness. Years after- 
werd I heard him speak about a difficulty which had arisen ; 
so wise, tender, winning, peace-making, his speech was, so 
Christlike every way! As I listened I was thinking of the 
tremendous contrast between what I knew him to have been 
‘and what he was, and | praised the gracious power of Christ. 
You could not describe his influence better than by this 
Scripture. Become good, and you do good. Indeed, that is 
the first essential for doing good,—that you yourself are veri- 
tably good. Influence is the shadow of character. Bad 
character cannot cast healing shadow. 


Philadelphia. 
. a ae | 


Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


ERSES 1, 24.—An invitation to repentance.—Jsrae/: 
The nation, with prominent, and perhaps exclusive, 
reference to the Northern Kingdom. In the following verses, 
Israel is sometimes spoken of collectively, in the singular, 
and sometimes distributively, in the plural.—2e‘urn : Israel 
~ has departed from the Lord, by iniquity, by accepting other 
Saviours than the Lord, by worshiping idols (vs. 2, 3), and 
now needs to repent, changing his course.—//as¢ fa//en - 
Strictly, “ hast stumbled.’’ He has found the path away 
from the Lord a rough one, and is bruised and weak from 

. Stumbling over its obstacles. This is a frequent figure of 
Speech among the prophets of the time, though obscured in 
Our versions by variant translations (for example, Hos. 4: 5 ; 
5:53 t@:9; Zech. 12:8; Isa. 8: 14, 15; 3 : 6, 8, etc.). 
= Take with you words: That is, suitable words for express- 
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ing their repentance. These they are to ‘take with ’’ them 
as they approach God, just as one might take a sacrificial 
offering. 

Verses 26, 3.—The words in which they are to express 
their repentance. ‘They are to ask for pardon and acceptance, 
to profess fidelity to their obligations, to renoun¢e every 
saviour except the Lord, to forsake idols.—Accept: The 
same verb as that with which the verse opens. As they are 
to ‘*take ’’? themselves and their offerings to God, so they are 
to ask him to ‘* take ’’ them and their offerings. — 7hat which 
is good: The interpretation of the margin of the Revised Ver- 
sion is preferable: ‘‘ Receive us graciously.’’—Render the 
calves of our lips: Not**calves,’’ but ** bulls.’’ By dropping 
the final letter and changing the vowels, the word would be- 
come that for ‘‘ fruit.”’ The Greek translators rendered it 
’ and they have been followed in the 
Syriac translation and in Hebrews 13 : 15. This gives a 
simple and intelligible meaning to the passage, but the sense 
is more striking if we regard ‘‘bulls’’ as the true reading. 
Among the animals offered in sacrifice the bull was the 
largest and the most costly, The verb here used signifies to 
make good, to pay in full, to render all that is due. The Is- 
raelites are here invited to profess that they will make good 
all that their lips utter to the Lord, that they will fully pay 
their vows, and will pay in bulls, and not in birds or lambs or 
other offerings of less value. The Revised Version gives this 
meaning in part: ‘Render as bullocks the offerings of our 
lips ;’’ but the thing to be rendered is not merely some tem- 
porary offering of praise, but is everything that it would be possi- 
ble for men’s lips to utter in recognition of their obligations to 
God.—Asshur shall not save us: They will not, as Ahaz had 
done (2 Kings 16: 7), look to Assyria for succor, insteaa of 
looking to the Lord.— We will not ride, etc. : They will not 
trust to their cavalry and other military preparations, instead of 
trusting in the Lord. That is, they are to give up every re- 
liance except the Lord. According to the next clause, they 
are to renounce all idols. — O thou in whom a fatherless one 
findeth pity: This is more literal than the rendering of the 
versions, 


‘** the fruit of our lips,’ 


It is an exclamatory appeal for acceptance. The 
God who is wont .to feel compassion for a fatherless child 
will surely not lack interest in his bereaved and helpless 
people. . 

Verses 4-7.—The Lord’s response to Israel’s words of re- 
pentance. If he follows the invitation that has been given, 
and repents, the Lord will meet him with healing and love 
and bounty and beauty of life and fragrance of reputation.— 
Love them with free will: Not only abundantly, but willingly, 
In Palestine the dew, in addition to 
the functions it has with us, is a partial substitute for our 


eagerly.—As the dew : 


summer showers.—Shal/ blossom as the lily : Suggesting pro- 

fusion and gorgeousness of bloom.— Sérike his roots: This is 

a familiar expression in English, and an exact translation 

here. Israel’s prosperity will not be evanescent, like the 

lilies, but permanent, like the deep-rooted cedars of Lebanon. 

—His branches shall spread: Literally, ‘‘ his shoots «+-™ 
” 


Z , « a grapevi 
go. In all this passage Israel is com=- vibe parr, 
as in Psalm 80 :.8 - parucular characteristics are com- 


wi © iil, ‘the cedar, the olive, and so forth.—Sha// 
Féelurn ; shall revive as the corn » Better, ‘* Shall again. cause 
corn -to live ;’’ that is, shall again cultivate corn, referring to 
the fact that agriculture was at the time interrupted by inva- 
sion.— Zhe scent thereof: The correct meaning is given in 
the margin of the Revised Version: ‘‘ his memorial ;’’ that is, 
his renown for the present and the future. This is com- 
pared to the rare and excellent product of the vineyards near 
Lebanon. 

Verse 8.—A compact recapitulation of what is said in the 
preceding seven verses: ** Ephraim [saith], What have I to 
do any more with idols? I myself respond (and I will regard 
him, even I, as a green cypress), [saying], From me is thy 
fruit; it is [already] present.’’ That is, if Ephraim will 
decide to have nothing more to do with idols, the Lord’s re- 
sponse will be prompt and clear.—ike a green fir tree; 
Cy press tree, rather. It is cémmonly held that the Lord here 
compares himself to the cypress tree, but that is not neces- 
sarily implied in the words used. The cedars and cypresses 
of Lebanon are often taken as emblems of national greatness 
(for example, Zech. 11 : 2; Ezek. 31 : 8), and that seems to 
be the meaning here.— 7hy fruit: Ephraim’s fruit that was of 
like kind with himself, and was accompanied by the multiply- 
ing of false altars (Hos. 10 : 1, 2), has proved unsatisfactory. 
In contrast with this, his fruit from the Lord will be ‘‘ found,’’ 
that is, will be present, whenever he gives himself wholly to 
the Lord to the exclusion of idols. 

Verse 9.—An aphoristic statement, which may equally well 
be regarded as closing this section or as closing the book, as 
written when the preceding versés were written or as added 
later, as the words of Hosea or the words of an editor. 
Northern Israel did not return to the Lord at the invitation 
of Hosea and so failed of the promised blessings, and was 
soon dreadfully destroyed. Nevertheless, the ways of the 
Lord are right, and when men stumble in them it is their 
fault, and not his. In such an instance there is opportunity 
for the wise to exercise their powers of discernment. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 





Penitence, Pardon, and Fruitfulness 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


OSEA is eminently the prophet of divine love and of 
human repentance. Both streams of thought are at 
their fullest in this great chapter. In verses 1 to 3 the very 
essence of true return to God is set forth in the prayer which 
Israel is exhorted to offer, while in verses 4 to 8 the for- 
giving love of God and its blessed results are portrayed with 
equal poetical beauty and spiritual force. Verse 9 closes the 
chapter and the book with a kind of epilog. 

1, The summons to repentance. ‘‘ Israel,’’ of course, here 
means the Northern Kingdom, with which Hosea’s prophecies 
are chiefly occupied. ‘‘ Thou hast fallen by thine iniquity,’ 
—that is the lesson taught by all its history, and, in a deeper 
sense, it is the lesson of all experience. Sin brings ruin for 
nations and individuals. And the plain teachings of each 
man’s own life exhort each to ‘‘ return unto the Lord.’” We 
have all proved the vanity and misery of departing from him ; 
surely, if we are not drawn by his love, we might be driven 
by our own unrest to go back to God. 

The prophet anticipates the clear accents of the New Testa- 
ment Call to repentance in his expansion of what he means by 
returning. He has nothing to say about sacrifices, nor about 
self-reliant efforts at moral improvement. ‘* Take with you 
words,’’ not ** the blood of bulls and goats.’’ Confession is 
better than sacrifice. What words are they which will avail ? 
Hosea teaches the penitent’s prayer. It must begin with the 
petition for forgiveness, which implies recognition of the peti- 
tioner’s sin. The cry ‘‘ take away all iniquity ’’ does not 
specify sins, but masses the whole black catalog into one 
word. However varied the forms of our transgressions, they 
are in principle one, and it is best to bind them all into one 
ugly heap, and lay it at God’s feet. We have to confess not 
only sizs, but sim, and the taking away of it includes divine 
cleansing from its power, as well as divine forgiveness of its 
guiit. Hosea bids Israel ask that God would take away all 
iniquity ; John pointed to ‘‘the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world.’? But beyond forgiveness and 
cleansing, the penitent heart will seek that God would ‘‘ac- 
cept the good ”’ in it, which springs up by his grace, when the 
evil has been washed from it, like flowers that burst from the 
soil, off which the matted undergrowth of poisonous jungle 
has been cleared. Mere negative absence of ** evil ’’ is not all 
that we should desire or exhibit ; there must be positive good ; 
and, however sinful may have been the past, we are not too bold 
when we ask and expect that we may be made able to produce 

‘*good,’’ which shall be fragrant as sweet incense to’ God. 

Petitions are followed by vows. On the one hand, the ex- 
perience of forgiveness and cleansing will put a new song in 
our mouths, and, instead of animal sacrifices, we shall render 
the praise which is better than ‘‘ calves’ laid on the altar, 
Perhaps the Septuagint rendering of that difficult phrase ‘* the 
calves of ~~+ ™pS,’” which is given in Hebrews 13 : 15, ** the 
jruit of our lips,’’ is preferable. In either case, the same 
thought appears,—that the penitent’s experience of forgiving 
and restoring love makes ‘the tongue of the dumb sing.” 
And it will bind men’s hearts more closely to God than any- 
thing besides can do, so that iheir old inclinations to false re- 
liances and idolatries drop away from them. The old fable 
tells us that the storm made the traveler wrap his cloak closer 
round him, but the sunshine made him throw it off. Judg- 
ments often make men cling more closely to their sins, but 
forgiving mercy makes them “ cast off the works of darkness.” 
The men who had experienced that, in God, the Israel, which 
by its sins had brought down the punishment of his repudia- 
tion of being its father (chap. 1 : 9), had found mercy, would 
feel no more temptation to turn to Assyria for help, nor to 
seek protection from Egypt’s cavalry, nor to debase their 
manhood by calling stocks and stones, the work of their own 
hands, their gods. What earthly sweetness will tempt, or 
what earthly danger will afftight, the heart that is feeling the 
bliss of union with God? Would Judas’s thirty pieces of sil- 
ver attract the disciple reclining on Jesus’ bosom? We are 
most firmly bound to God, not by our resolves, but by our ex- 
perience of his all-sufficient mercy. Fill the heart with that 
wine of the kingdom, and bitter or poisonous draughts will find 
no entrance into the cup. 

2. God’s welcoming answer. The very abruptness of its 
introduction, without any explanation as to the speaker, sug- 
gests how swiftly and joyfully the Father hastens to meet the 
returning prodigal while he is yet afar off. Like pent-up 
waters rushing forth as soon as a barrier is taken away, God’s 
love pours itself out immediately. His answer ever gives 
more than the penitent asks,—robe and ring and shoes, and a 
feast to him who dared not expect more than a place among 
the hired servants. He gives not by drops, but in floods, an- 
swering the prayer fur the taking away of iniquity by the 
promise to heal backsliding, going beyond desires and hopes 
in the gift of love which asks for no recompense, is drawn 
forth by no desert, but wells up from the depths of God’s 
heart, and strengthening the new, tremulous trust of the peni- 
tent by the assurance that every trace of anger is effaced from 
God’s heart. 


The blessings consequent on the gift of God’s love are de- 
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scribed in lovely imagery, drawn, like Hosea’s other abun- 
dant similes, from nature,.and especially from trees and flow- 
ers. The source of all fruitfulness is a divine influence, which 
comes silently and refreshing as the ‘* dew,’’ or, rather, as 
the ‘night mist,’ a phenomenon occurring in Palestine in 
summer, and being, accurately, rolling masses of vapor brought 
from the Mediterranean, which counteract the dry heat, and 
keep vegetation alive. The influences which refresh and 
fractify our souls must fall in many a silent hour of meditation 
and communion. ‘They will effloresce into manifold shapes of 
beauty and fruitfulness, of which the prophet signalizes three. 
The lily may stand for beauty of purity, though botanists differ 
as to the particular flower meant. Christians should present 
to the world ‘‘ whatsoever things are lovely,’’ and see to it 
that their goodness is, attractive. But the fragrant, pure lily 
has but shallow roots, and beauty is not all that a character 
needs in this world of struggle and effort. So there are to 
be both the lily’s blossom and roots like Lebanon. The 
image may refer to the firm buttresses of the widespread foot- 
hills, from which the sovereign summits of the great mountain 
range rise, or, as is rather suggested by the accompanying 
similes from the vegetable world, it may refer to the cedars 
growing there. Their roots are anchored deep, and stretch 
far underground ; therefore they rear towering heads, and 
spread broad shelves of dark foliage, safe from any blast. 
Our lives must be deep rooted in God if they are to be strong. 
Roots generally spread beneath the soil about as far as 
branches extend above it, There should be at least as much 
underground, ‘hid with Christ in God,’’ as is visible to the 
world. 

But beauty and strength-are not all. So Hosea thinks of 
yet another of the characteristic. growths of Palestine, the 
olive, which is not strikingly beautiful in form, with its 
strangely gnarled, contorted stem, its feeble branches, and 
its small, pointed, pale leaves, but has the beauty of fruitful- 
ness, and is green when other trees are bare. Such *‘ beauty ”’ 
should be ours, and will be if the ‘‘ dew ”’ falls on us. 

In verse 7 there are difficulties, both as to the application 
of the ‘*his,’’ and as to the reading and rendering of some of 
the words...But the general drift is clear. It prolongs the 
tones of the foregoing verses, keeping to the same class of 
images, and expressing fruitfulness, abundant as the corn and 
precious as the grape, and fragrance like the ‘* bouquet ’’ of 
the choicest wine. 

Verse 8 offers great difficulties on any interpretation. The 
supplement ‘* shall. say ’’ is questionable, and it is doubtfnl 
whether Ephraim is the speaker at all, and whether, if so, he 
speaks all the four clauses, and who speaks any or all of them, 
if nothe. To the present writer, it seems best to®take the 
supplement as right, and possible to regard the whole 
verse as spoken by Ephraim, though perhaps the last clause 
is meant to be God’s utterance. The meaning will then come 
out as follows. The penttensterge] again speaks, after the 
gracious promises preceding. That tribal nanre._, re 
in Hosea, equivalent to Israel, whose penitent cry we heard 
at the beginning of the lesson. Now we hear his glad re- 
sponse to God’s abundant answer. - ‘* What have I to do any 
more with idols? ’’ He had vowed (v. 3) to have no more to do 
“with them, and the resolve is deepened by the rich grace held 
forth to him. Hoseahad lamented Ephraim’s mad adherence 
to ** his idols ’’ (chap. 4 : 17), but now the union is dissolved, 
and by penitence and reception of God’s grace, he is joined 
to the Lord, and parted from them. Ilis renunciation of 
idolatry is based, in the second clause, on his experience of 
what God can do, and on his having heard God’s gracious 
voice’ gf pardon and promise. If a man hears God, he will 
not be drawn to worship at any idol’s shrine. 

Further, in the third clause, Ephraim joyfuily is conscious 
of the change that has passed on him, in accordance with the 
great promises just spoken, and with grateful astonishment 
that such verdure should have burst out from the dry and rot- 
tenstump of his own sinful nature, exclaims, ‘‘I am like a 

That is another reason why he will have no 
They could never have made his sap- 
iess nature break into leafage. But what of the fourth clause, 
—‘* From me is thy fruit found’? Can we understand that 
to mean that Ephraim still speaks, keeping up the image of 
the previous clause, and declaring that all the new fruitfulness 
which he finds in himself he recognizes to be God's, both in 
the sense that, in reality, it is produced by him, and that it 
belongs to him? He comes seeking fruit, and he finds it. 
All our good is his, and we shall be happy, productive, and 
wise, in proportion as we offer all our works to him, and feel 
that, after all, they are not ours, but the works of that Spirit 
which dwells in penitent and believing hearts. Some have 
thought that this last clause must be taken as spoken by God, 
but, even if so taken, it conveys substantially the same thought 
as to the divine origin of man’s fruitfulness. 

The last verse is rather a general reflection summing up 
the whole than an integral. part of this wonderful representa- 
tion of penitence, pardon, and fruitfulness. It declares the 
great truth that the knowledge of the pardoning mercy of 
God, and of the ways by which he weans men from sin and 
makes them fruitful of good, makes us truly wise. That 
knowledge is more than intellectual epprehension ; it is expe- 


green fir-tree.’’ 
more to do with idols. 
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rience. Providence has its mysteries, but they who keep near 
to God, and are ‘* just because they do, will find the oppor- 
tunity of free, unfettered activity m God’s ways, and trans- 
gressors will stumble therein. Therefore wisdom and safety 
lie in penitence and confession, which will ever be met by 
gracious pardon and showers of blessing that will cause our 
hearts, which sin has made desert, to rejoice and blossom like 
the rose. 
Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor’s Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
wil] be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any cne who desires to introduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


Iiosea 14 and the Pre-exilic Prophets, 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
|For each member of the Bible class.] 

The fourteenth chapter of Hosea is probably placed at the 
head of this quarter’s lessons as striking the keynote of the 
period we are to study. It is the prayer of a repentant peo- 
ple who cry for mercy, and the answering promise of Jehovah 
to restore, forgive, and bless them. Viewing, as a whole, the 
seventy years after the fall of Jerusalem, the chapter would 
express the point of view which the most representative Israel- 
ites reached. At the beginning of the exile, however, neither 
popular nor prophetic thinking reflected penitence especially. 
The people were dazed and broken-hearted at their misfor- 
tune, or they were defiant and bitter. During the decade 
before the destruction of Jerusalem in B.C. 586, the prophets 
Jeremiah in Jerusalem and Ezekiel in Babylonia were engaged 


_ in urging the certain downfall of the city and deportation of the 


inhabitants. Immediately after the catastrophe, the thoughts 
which found expression were either, as in the case of Oba- 
diah, assertions that Israel should yet be honored in the eyes 
of those who contemned her, or, as in the case of Ezekiel 
(chaps. 33-39), messages of comfort and hope for the dis- 
heartened, 

In order to prepare for the study of the exilic period, it 
would be well worth while to rapidly read the eight pre-exilic 
prophets, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, 
Jeremiah, and Habukkuk. At least the following passages, 
in addition to.the one selected by the Committee, may be 
thoughtfully read: Isaiah 5 : 1-24, Judah, the unfruitful 
vineyard of Jehovah ; Micah 6; 1-8, true religion defined ; 


Isaiah 30 : 18-33, Jehovah’s willingness to bless his repentant 
eople ; Zephaniah 3 : 1-13, the effect of a judgment on 


ditions of Jenuvansy? 19 to4:2and 7: 21 to 8 : 3, the con- 
the ideals constantly kept before ane —— these show 
during the century and a half before the exile. “he, prophets 
may be compared Ezekiel’s early utterances in chapters 8, 11, 
and 16. 

II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and nse one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor's note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.]} 


Since this study is essentially preparatory, it calls for refer- 
ence books of its own. For a survey of pre-exilic prophetic 
thought as referred to above, the most useful single book 
would probably be ** The Messages of the Earlier Prophets,”’ 
by Sanders and Kent (Second edition, Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.25). This enables a student to read all of the pre- 
exilic prophets in exactly the right order and arrangement. 
All of these prophets but Isaiah and Jeremiah are admira- 
bly treated in Volume I of Smith’s ‘The Book of the 
Twelve.’’ For the history of the period down to the exile, by 
far the most useful book is Kent’s *‘ History of the Hebrew 
People”? (Vol. If: The Divided Kingdom. Scribner's. 
$1.25). 

III. QuEsTions FOR STUDY AND Discussion. 


[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. 


1. Hosea’s Hopeful Outlook. (1.) In view of bis stern de- 
nunciation (4 : 1-3; § : 1-7; 6:7 to 7: 2, etc.) of the social 
and religious condition of the Northern Kingdom, and of his 
predictions (§ : 7-14; 8 : 8-10) of the spegdy retribution, on 
what grounds does Hosea expect a hopeful future ? (Geikie : 
© 3,4. McLaren: Wright: 9 1-3.) 

2. The Prophetic Characterisation of History from Amos to 
Jeremiah. (2.) Do the prophets regard this century and a 
half as an advance or a retrogression religiously? (3.) On 
what principal ground did Zephaniah and Jeremiah foretell 
the certain destruction of the city and temple ? 

3. The Decade before Jerusalem's Destruction. (4-) What 
prophet beside Jeremiah was active during this decade, and 
where did he do his prophetic work? (5.) Glance through 


vs. 4-5. 
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Ezekiel 1 to 24, and note the methods by which the prophet 
sought to indicate the certainty of the fall of Jerusalem. 

4. The Destruction of Jerusalem. (6.) How was Nebu- 
chadrezzar forced to take drastic action against the city? (7.) 
How long did the siege last, and what finally brought it to a 
close? (8.) As a result, in what two lands, besides Pales- 
tine, were Jews soon to be found in considerable numbers ? 

5. The Exile as a Whole. (9.) What changes were forced 
by the exile (a) in the popular ideas about God and the best 
way of worshiping him ? (4) in the importance of the individ- 
ual as over against the state? (10.) What unfulfilled expec- 
tations did Israel carry into exile ? 

IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

One impression, derived from a rapid survey of the proph- 
ets, is that it took them all to develop all-rounded truth, No 
one prophet was inspired to see and state all of the divine 
purpose. We cannot afford to read one prophet only. 

Another is that the Exile is a great turning-point in the his- 
tory of Israel. 
revelation. 

History has gloriously fulfilled Hosea’s promise that Jeho- 
vah would punish Israel only in order to redeem. 


It was more than a catastrophe, it was a 


Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
An Accusation, an Invitation, and a Promise 
A* Accusation.—This is found in verse 1. 
fallen by thine iniquity.’’ 
It was true. 


‘* Thou hast 
This is addressed to Israel. 
It was not the enemies of Israel that did them 
their chief injury. 
pregnable. By miracle, or without miracle, God always 
delivered them. ‘Their idolatry was their ruin. 
had no one to blame but themselves. 


While Israel obeyed God they were im- 


For this they 
But this same accusa- 
tion might be brought against any modern sinner as well, 
To-day 1 have come in contact with three voung men, chums, 
All are penniless; all without character; all have lost all 
their friends. Why? Simply because they have ** fallen by 
their iniquity.’’ They have sown the wind, and now they are 
reaping the whirlwind. Go through the lodging-houses of any 
great city, and see the men there. Get their stories. You will - 
find them only modern illustrations of this statement of Hosea. 
Ask the men in Sing Sing for their life history. It wil be + 
nothing less than a dramatic commentary on Ilosea-10 ; 1. 
As a matter of fact, no sinner will ever truthfully plead that his 
ruin is not his own fault. Nor will you prove an exception. 
An Invitation.—If{ God were only just, no sinner would be 
saved. But he is merciful as well. Hence his invitations. 
The one in the lessor is found in its opening sentence: ** O 
Israel, return unto the Lord thy God.’’ Even at that late 
date God would have restored the Northern Kingdom to his 
favor, if they had accepted his invitation. As a matter of fact 
they did not, and the result we shall see before we are done ‘ 4 
with their history. This gracious attitude of God is that which ie, 
tions. Tiief*ivs. The Bible is full of these gracious invita- 
invitations were struck olt-of-eur hope to this day. If these 
use for that book. Invitations are the Siltgshould have no 
the Word of God. Sa 
A Promise.—This is found in verse 4: ‘1 will heal their — 
backsliding, I will love them freely.’? God does not imvite 
Israel to come back to him, while at the same time he leaves 
them in uncertainty as to what kind of a reception they will 
have. All their past will be as though it had not been. His 
love will be to them all that they can ask for. See how this 
is set forth in verses 5-7. Could any language be stronger ? 
But here, again, God’s promise is not for Israel alone. It 
merely sets forth God’s way of doing things. This is what he 
promises to all prodigals. It is what he has already given to 
tens of thousands of wanderers. In this Sunday-school there 
are many who night stand up, and say, ‘‘ This promise is true, 
for it has been fulfilled to me.’’ This too is what all the ran- 
somed will celebrate in song; for they will sing to Him that 
loved them, and washed them from their sins, and made them 
kings and priests to God,—to him be all the glory. Will you 
be one of these ? 
New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


DIFFICULT lesson for the young. It would be impos- 
sible to give the detailed history of the kingdom of 
Israel, and the conditions when Hosea prophesied. The 
kingdoms of Judah and of Israel had been greatly prospered 
in wealth and increasing power, but the Assyrians had long 
desired to conquer the Hebrew nation. Amos had prophe- 
sied a time when the Assyrians woukl succeed in being mas- 
ters, and that, as a punishment upon his people for their sins, 
God, in judgment, would permit sorrow and slavery ** come 
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upon them. Amos delivered stern messages and threatening: 
of wrath. In less than hajf a century, much which Amos fore- 
told had been fulfilled; but before that time, with a grieved 
heart for the sins of his people, Hosea began his prophecies. 
He saw much that was false in the worship that was offered 
t~ God, and that the troubles Amos had foretold would soon 
break over the land. Kings were quickly following each 

other upon the throne of Israel ; some of them had been 
| murdered to make room for the next. Hosea had personal 
trials which deepened his sorrow for the estrangement of the 
people from God. His wounded spirit was like Christ’s when 
he beheld the city of Jerusalem, and wept over it. Amos 
to!d the people of their injustice and iniquity against a right- 
eous God. Hosea showed Christlike compassion, and tenderly 
called to his people to return to God. 

Hosea’s Words.—His pitying heart did not denounce the 
people with cruel bitterness, though he fearlessly named and 
reproved their guilt, but it prompted him to strive to win and 
woo them to repentance, “His words were like the calls of 
Jesus to the weary and the heavy laden. Hosea said, ‘* Come, 
and let us return to the Lord : for he hath torn, and he will heal 
us; he hath smitten, and he will bind us up.’’ He encouraged 
them as Jesus did when he said, ‘‘ Take my yoke upon you, 
and learn of me ; for 1 am meek and lowly in heart: and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls,’’ Hosea, in his call to repen- 
tance, said, ‘‘ Let us know, let us follow on to know the 
Lord,.’’ There was no doubtful tone in Hosea’s invitation, 
for he showed how certainly the Lord (then as now) will re- 
turn to those who return to him ; that it was ‘‘as sure as the 
morning: and he shall come unto us as the rain, as the latter 
rain that watereth the earth.’’ 

Return and Repent. —To whom did Hosea bid Israel re- 
turn ? What reason did he give for their fallen state?" It was 
not the beginning of their sin or their troubles. Long years 
before, the prophet Jeremiah had told them that they had 
found how evil and bitter a thing it is to forsake the Lord 
God, Hosea taught how they might repent and return to the 
Lord, They were to come with prayer and confession ; they 
must be converted, What is repentance? Hosea knew that 
if he could persuade his people to change, to turn from 
their sins and turn to God, all would be well with them. He 
would not have lip service only, when he said, ‘‘ Take with 
you words, and return unto the Lord.’’ 
fess, We have sinned against thee, we are’ sinners in thy 
sight; but ‘‘ Thou, Lord, art ready to forgive, and plenteous in 
mercy unto all them that call upon thee.’’ They should ask, 
** Turn us, O God, and cause thine anger toward us to cease.”’ 
Such prayer was taught after Christ had suffered on the cross, 
and again thé message to the Hebrews was this: ‘‘ Let us 
offer up a sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, the 
fruit of lips which make confession to his name.’’ Hosea 
bade the people pray the Father to be gracious, and accept 
their worship as sacrifice. 
God are a broken spirit, that the Lord will not despise a 

broken and a contrite heart. 
Fifty-first Psalm, and can you make its petitions your own ? 
Hosea taught faith and trust in God. They had often trusted 
in kings, and in help from powerful nations around them save. 
Hosea bade them put their confidepet‘centuries after, “* Him 

The Lord’s Ausme-will in no wise cast out.’? What did 
zord say to the returning Israelites? Hosea taught, in 
poem and picture, that the grace and blessing the Lord would 
give was refreshing as the night dew and the early mist, mak- 
ing the land verdant and fertile. He told the repenting peo- 
ple they should grow as the lily, pure, graceful, and arrayed 
in glory. The growth should be strong and enduring, like 
the cedars on Lebanon, high on mountain tops, with strong, 
deep, interlacing roots fastened to the everlasting hills. In 
the genial climate the branches would spread in beauty and fra- 
grance like the olive. Hosea was full of hope as he told the 
people, if they repented, they should be fruitful as the corn 
and the vine, dwelling in the love and care of the Lord. 

Final Results. —One last warning closes the Book of Hosea. 
What are the questions there? What the statement of the 
ways of the Lord? Those who are his, he will keep and hold 
by the right hand, as a mother leads a child just learning to 

walk; and the just shall walk, but transgressors shall fall. 

Louisville, Ky. 


They should con- 


He knew that the sacrifices of 


Do you know the words of the 
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A Supplemental Question Course 
In and Out of the Lesson 


By John B. Smith 


O-DAY we begin a new quarter of Bible study. In what 
grand division of the Bible is our lesson? In what 
book? After whom is it named? (The prophet Hosea.) 

2. Into what three classes did we find the, New Testament 
books divided? (Historical, Epistolary, and Prophetic.) Into 
what three classes are the books of the Old Testament 
divided ? (Historical, Poetical, Prophetic.) Repeat the three 
divisions of the New Testament again. Repeat the three 
divisions of the Old Testament again. 
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3- In what book of the Old Testament is our lesson to-day? 
Is Hosea classed as Historical, Poetical, or Prophetic ? 

4. How many books in the New Testament? (Twenty- 
seven.) How many in the Old Testament? (Thirty-nine.) 
How many of them are Prophetic ? (Seventeen. ) 

5. Name one New Testament ‘Prophetic book. 
Old Testament Prophetic Book. Name another. 
Name a Poetical book. 

6. Name a Historical book of the Old Testament. 


Name one 
Another. 


Name 


another. There are just as many Historical Old Testament 
books as there are Prophetic. How many are there? (Seven- 
teen.) 


7. To what class of books does Hosea belong? To what 
class does Genesis belong? First Kings? Joshua? 


8. To what class of books does Psalms belong? How 
many Poetic books are there ? (Five.) 
9. How many Historical? How many Prophetic? How 


many in all are Historical and Prophetic? (17+ 1734.) 
How many does that leave for Poetical? Thirty-nine less 
thirty-four are how many ? 

10. What is the first book in the Old Testament? What is 
the first verse in Genesis? What motto did we get out of it? 
(In the beginning God.) 

11. Who was the first man? The first woman? The first 
murderer? Whose was the first death ? 

12. In what book is our lesson to-day? To what class of 
books does Hosea belong? Mention other Old Testament 
Prophetic books. By and by I trust we shall all know them 
all. How many would like to know them? How many do 
know them already ? 

13. Recite the first eight books of the New Testament, 
Recite the last five books of the New Testament. 

14. Let the leader have his Bible in hand and so arranged 
that he can open it at once to Psalm 1:1; Matthew 5:5; 
Genesis 1: 1, and let him read, *‘ Blessed is the man that 
walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the 
way of sinners,’’ etc., and stopping ask, ‘‘ From what Bible 
book did I read?’’ What Psalm? What verse? Recite the 
verse. How many will recite all that Psalm to us next Sunday ? 
How many can recite it now? On next Sunday we will hear 
all who can recite it well. 

15. Leader read again, Matthew 5: 5. 
book did I read? What chapter ? 

16, What name is given to the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
chapters of Matthew taken together? Who preached: the 
Sermon on the Mount? Leader read Genesis 1:1. What 
book ? chapter ? verse? motto ? 

17. Is Hosea a long book or a short one? Title of our 
lesson to-day? What is the invitation of our Golden Text? 


From what Bible 
What verse ? 


Berlin, Conn. 
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Hints for the Primary Teach 


are S. Harlow 


| HE Lesson Hints for the Primary Teachers for the com- 
ing quarter will be prepated for children from six to ten 

years of age along the lines suggested in the article ‘ Intro- 

ducing the Lesson to the Primary Class,’’ on page 374. 

If the ‘* introduction ’’ takes more space in the paper than 
the lesson proper, it is because the writer, having had the 
pleasure of introducing the ‘‘ central truth,’? does not deem 
it necessary to accompany it in all the details of the lesson, 
but will simply hint in brief how this may be done. 

Central Truth,—God is gracious. Come! 

Introduction,—(Note: Arouse the attention of the class 
by sketching on the board, as the story proceeds, a house 
with a path leading from it, down which a young man (straight 
line) passes into the distance. A model of an Oriental house 
(Springfield, Mass. : Milton Bradley. 50 cents), or a simple 
block, will answer the same purpose as a drawing.) ; 

In this house lived a family in which there were a 
father and a mother and two dearly loved sons. But the 
younger of them did not always want to do what his father 
thought was best, but wished he could do as he had ‘‘a mind 
to,’’ and be like the “‘ other boys,’’ and one day he left his 
father’s house, and proudly started out to do as he chose. 
(Finish the story of the prodigal son, great care being taken to 
make very prominent the father’s love.) 

Jesus gives us a picture somewhat like this, to show us how 
much he loves us, and how he wants us, if we have been doing 
as we had ‘‘a mind to,” instead of obeying him, to return to 
him and be forgivgn. ‘‘Come, and let us return unto the 
Lord,’’ and he will forgive and help. (Drill on the Golden 
Text.) 

Historical Setting. —(Note : The setting of this lesson de- 
pends very much on the age of the class and what has pre- 
viously been taught. My own plan is to teach the review for 
the second quarter on June 11, in connection with the resur- 
rection lesson, which was previously taught as an Easter les- 
son, and on the last Sunday in June to review the lessons 
of the third and fourth quarters of 1898, that the children 
may again become somewhat familiar with the kingdoms of 
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Israel and Judah and the prophets Elijah, Elisha, and Amos, 
etc.) _ 

When the street is dangerous, what do the men who have 
care of the streets do to keep people from getting hurt? They 
**block ’’ the way. That is what God did when the kingdom 
of Israel started down the road of disobedience, He put 
** blocks ’’ in their way, to keep them from going farther down 
this dangerous path, and to cause them to turn to the pleas- 
ant, right way. Do you remember what the first great block 
was that God put across Israel’s path when Ahab was king? 
The famine. 

When it is dark, travelers might not see the ‘* block’’ 
across the street. So what more is done to make sure of 
their safety? Lanterns are hung out. So God not only put 
blocks in the way of Israel to keep them from going into dan- 
ger, but he sent men to be as lights, that the people might 
surely understand these ‘‘ blocks,’’ and turn from the danger- 
ous way into the safe right way. Who was the prophet fed 
by the ravens whom God sent to be a ‘*‘ light ’’ at the time of 
the famine ? 

For about two hundred. and fifty years God, in his loving 
kindness, put ‘‘ blocks ’’ (review as many as seem desirable) 
across Israel’s path, and sent as -lights Elijah (candle placed 
beside block marked ‘‘ Famine’’), Elisha, Amos, etc., that 
the people might turn from the dangerous wrong way into 
the safe right way. 

In our lesson for to day he sent them another light,—a 
Hosea shows the people that they 
are going down the hard and dangerous way of sin, and he 
says, ‘‘ Come, and let us return unto the Lord,’’ Then he very 
tenderly tells the people how God will forgive them, and love 
them, if they will only turn from the wrong way into the right 
way. I wish, instead of keeping on in the wrong way, and 
being carried off as captives, they had turned, and been 
blessed. 

How sad it wou'd be if any of us should go in the wrong 
way, when the Saviour so lovingly invites us to walk in God’s 
pleasant way! God is gracious (kind, loving, and forgiving). 
‘* Come, and let us return unto the Lord.’’ 

To prepare for the review, print on the board, ‘‘ He shall 
give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy 
ways.’’ Explain that those who carry God’s messages are 
his angels, and, as these lessons bring messages from God to 
us, we will think of them as his angels. Pin or draw on the 
board an angel holding in one hand a scroll, and in the other 
a trumpet against the lips. On the scroll print that attribute 
of God which the lesson of the day makes prominent, and 
coming from the trumpet the command or exhortation of -the 
lesson. A miniature of the same may be pinned each week 
on the upper part of the board, and so the lesson kept fresh 
in mind, On the scroll for this week write, ‘‘God is gra- 
cious,’’ and-coming from the trumpet, ‘‘ Come !”’ 


Philadelphia. 


prophet named Hosea. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 
LOST 
ISRAEL 











With the blackboard standing as above, conduct a brief pre- 
view of the events of the lessons of the third quarter, 1898, — 
the rise and fall of the Northern Kingdom. Do you remember 
how we studied, last summer, about how ten of the twelve 
tribes revolted from Rehoboam and set up the kingdom of 
Israel under Jeroboam, the man that made Israel to sin? how 
Ahab and Jezebel led the people to worship Baal? how the 
sins of the people grew worse and worse, until the prophet 
Amos preached about those that were at ease in Zion? how 
at last the Assyrians came and took Samaria, and carried the 
people away, never to return? (If the scholars evince any 
familiarity with these facts, review more closely, bringing out 
the fact that, after a long period of sin and turning away from 
God, his judgment finally fell.) Israel, or Ephraim, as Hosea 
calls him, turned away. from God, and was lost. 
are to study what God said to him through Hosea. 

After the lesson study (erase letters) : 

When the prodigal son came back to his father, when was 
it that the father saw him? What did the father do? Whom 
does the father represent? Yes, God ; and in to-day’s lesson 
the prodigal is the people of Israel,—only they never came 
back. There are some beautiful promises in to-day’s lesson. 
Can you repeat any of them? The father of the prodigal 
could not say anything more than those, Did they bring 
Israel back ? 

All these promises and invitations are given to us, too. The 
Spirit says to us, O Israel, return! And there are some of 
us who think that, because we belong in Sunday-school, and 
hear these gracious invitations, therefore our souls are in no 


To-day we 
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danger. Is that so? What had Israel better do? What had 
you better do? 





ISRAEL 
RETURN 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


*O turn ye, O turn ye.” Psalm 27 : 7-14. 

“ God calling yet ! shall I not hear?” (37 : 5-8.) 

‘ : ‘ Psalm 143 : 6-10, 

** Precious promise God has given. (art : 4-6.) 
»** Came unto me; it is the Saviour’s voice."" Psalm SI : 2-10, 

**Gome, said Jesus’ sacred voice."’ ; (69 : 1-5.) 

*"0 bless the Lord, my soul.”’ ee oe 33) 

**Come, we that love the Lord.” Psalm 80 : 17-19. 

“ Revive thy work, O Lord."’ (111 : 16, 17.) 


The figures in parentheses refer to the metrical versions of the 
psalms, with music, published by the United Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and enuiied *‘ Bible 
Songs.” . 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—Into what two parts was Solomon’s kingdom 

divided after his death? Who were some of the promi- 

nent kings of Judah after the separation? of Israel? In what 
ways did the people degenerate ? 

2. THE Facts.—Where did Hosea prophesy? What were 
the iniquities his people needed to repent of? Who besides 
Hosea is supposed to be speaking in this passage? To what 
does Hosea liken the people’s repentant words? In verse 3, 
what sin dg.the people renounce ? and what two countries ? 
Why does God compare his promised kindness to the dew? 
What are the ‘roots’? of Lebanon? What caused the 
‘*smell’’? What is meant by * Ephraim’’? What definite 
result would Hosea expect from this vision of blessing ? 

3. THe TEACHINGSs.—How ¢an we make an idol of money ? 
comfort? self? For us, what takes the place of the’ evil ‘in- 
fluences of Egypt and Assyria? What is the only way'to get 
rid of false«gods and false dependence? © Why. must .we 
‘take with us words’? when we repent? How: may we be 
sure of God’s forgiveness? What effect upon the sinner have 
repentance and forgiveness? What material blessings spring 
from God’s favor? What spiritual joys? How alone can 
this happiness be perums-—+ 2 /y 8.) What kinds of people 
know these things and do them? 

For the Superintendent 

1. Whose prophecy have we studied to-day? 2, What 
charge did Hosea bripg against his people? 3. What step 
did he ask them to take? (Golden Text.) 4. What did he 
promise that God would do for their sins? 5. And how 
would God reward them if they were true to him? 


Boston, Mass. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
space is allowed for the written answers. Send two-cent stamp for speci- 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1, What is meant by returning to the Lord? 2, What good 
comes to those who return to the Lord? 3. Why is God’s 
favor upon us like the dew upon flowers? 4. What are some 
of the Lord’s ways in which we should walk ? 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


=. Witt Heat THEIR BaAcKSLIDING.’’—Palestine was 
literally a place of backsliding. The natives travel 
often barefooted, but, when shod, their footwear consists of 
flat-soled sandals or shoes without heels to catch the ground, 
and, when they-ascend hills, especially if the ground is soft, 
they ere always slipping back. On my journeys through the 
country I have often been accompanied by people marching 
on foot, and I always pitied them as I watched: them toiling 
up the slippery paths. Our horses were shod with flat, 
smooth, iron plates, which protected the soft parts of their 
hoofs from the sharp flints which abound ; but we had great 
difficulty in climbing over rocks, and not infrequently our 
laden mules stumbled and slipped back to the bottom of the 
ascent with their burdens. The native animals are remark- 
ably sure footed, but in their heel-less plates they are helpless 
when ascending rocks worn slippery by the traffic of smooth- 
footed animals for thousands of years. Life is a journey with 
hills to climb. 
“For Mine AncER is Turnep Away.’’—The Oriental 
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judge who condemns looks with fierce anger on the culprit. 
His face gathers blackness like a sky charged with a thunder- 
storm. But when he acquits, he does so with a sweet gra- 
ciousness of manner, like the smiling of a spring day when the 
thunder-storm has turned away. No Oriental would fail to 
catch the figure and its sweet significance. And-each one of 
us on whom a reconciled God has lifted the light of his coun- 
tenance may take up this song: ‘*O Lord, I will praise thee: 
though thou wast angry with me, thine anger is turned away, 
and thou comfortedst me ’’ (Isa. 12 : 1), 

**T Witt Be as THE Dew unto IsRakL.’’—The full force of 
sweetness of this promise is only recognized in the East. 
There, in the hot and parching season, a ‘light mist comes 
over the land at night, and the clouds literally “‘ drop down 
the dew.’? The dew comes at the very hottest season of the 
year, when most needed, It ripens the grain and fruit, 
sweetens the pasture, and sustains the drooping life of all living 
things. Fallen by their iniquity, weary and worn with backslid- 
ing, scorched by their passion and the divine anger, when the 
divine dew shall descend, Israel ‘* shall blossom as the lily, and 
cast forth his roots as Lebanon.’’ 


London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Love Pleading with the Erring 


Analysis 


I, RETURN INVITED (vs. I-3). 

1. The Call: 

O Israel, return unto the Lord thy God (1). 
Come, and let us return unto the Lord (Hos. 6: 1), 
Return unto me, and I will return unto you (Mal. 3: 7). 
2. The Need: 

Thou hast fallen by thine iniquity (1). 
When evil-doers came. . . they stumbled and fell (Psa. 27 : 2). 
The wicked shall fall by his own wickedness (Prov. 11 : 5). 
3- The Plea: 

Say unto him,... Take away,... and accept (2). 
Blot out all mine iniquities (Psa. 51 : 9). 
Accept, I beseech thee, the freewill offerings (Psa. 119 : 108). 
4. The Pledge: 

So will we render... the offering of our lips (2). 
I will praise the name of God with a song (Psa. 69 : 30), 
Let us offer up a sacrifice of praise (Heb. 13 : 15). 
5- The Abandonment : 

Asshur shall not}... we will mot: ... neither (3). 
Some trust in chariots, and... horses : but we (Psa. 20 : 7). 
What things were gain, . . . I counted loss for Christ (Phil. 3: 7). 
6. The Confidence : 

For in thee the fatheriess findeth mercy (3). 
Thou hast been the helper of the fatherless (Psa. to : 14). 
He upholdeth the fatherless and widow (Psa. 146 : 9). 

Il, BLESSING ASSURED (vs. 4-7). 

1. Healing: 

1 will heal their backsliding (4). 
Hy-hath torn, and he will heal us (Hos. 6: 1). 


2. Love: memere healed (1 Pet. 2 : 24) 


1 will love them freely (4). igs 
When Israel was a child, then I loved him (H6s>-1r~~,. 
He... shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him (Jon» 
14 : 21). 
3- Reconciliation : . 
Mine anger is turned away from him (4). 
His anger is but for a moment (Psa. 30: 5). 
Anger is turned away, and thou comfortest me ( Isa. 12: 1). 
4- Refreshment : 
1 will be as the dew unto Israel (5). 
His favor is as dew upon the grass (Prov. 19: 12). 
The heavens shall give their dew (Zech. 8 ; 12). 
sg. Revival: é 
He shall blossom, ... and cast forth his roots (5). 
He shall grow like a cedar in Iebanon ( Psa. 92: 12). 
Israel shall blossom and bud (Isa. 27 : 6). 
6. Extension : 
His branches shail spread (6). 
His branches run over the wall (Gen. 49 : 22). 
She sent out her branches unto the sea (Psa. 80: 11). 
7- Vigor: 
His beauty shall be as the olive tree (6). 
I am like a green olive tree (Psa. 52 : 8).* 
‘The righteous shall flourish as the green leaf (Prov. 11 : 28). 
8. Pragrance : 
The scent thereof shail be as the wine of Lebanon (7). 
The Lord smelled the sweet savour (Gen. 8: 21). . 
A sacrifice to God for an odour of a sweet smell (Eph. 5 : 2). 
Ill, RESPONSE SECURED (vs. 8, 9). 
1. in Abandoning Idols: 
What have I to do any more with idols ? (8.) 
Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven TP 4 (Exod. 20 : 4). 
No idol is anything in the world (1 Cor. 8 : 4). 
2. In Regarding Jehovah : 
I have answered, and will regard him (8). 
They regard not the work of the Lord (Isa. 5 : 12). 
He... regardeth it unto the Lord (Rom. 14 : 6). 
3- In Understanding Wisdom : 
Whe is wise, and he shall understand ? (9.) 
Whoso is wise shall give heed to these things (Psa. 107 : 43). 
They that be wise shall understand (Dan. 12 : 10). 
4- In Walking Aright : 
The just shall wath in them (9). 
Enoch walked with God (Gen. 5 : 21). 


He walked with me in peace and uprightness (Mal. 2 : 6). 
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International Home Readings 


MON.—Hos. 14: 1-9. Gracious invitations. 
TUES.—Hos, 2: 16-23. Precious promises. 
WED.—Isa. 1 : 10-20. ~ ‘‘ Come now." 
THURS.—Jer. 3: 12-19. Proclamation of pardon, 
FRI,—Joel 2: 12-19. ‘Turning with the heart. 
SAaT,— Matt. 11 : 25-30. The Saviour's invitation, 
SuUN.—1 John 1: 1-10. Confession and pardon, 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association ) 


2% % 
Quarterly Pre-View 


NE yedr ago a quarter’s study of Israel’s history was be- 
gun. It was followed by a quarter’s study of Judah’s 
history, and each series of lessons led up to the captivity of 
the kingdom concerned... The quarter now opening deals 
with Judah in captivity, and in its early stages of restoration, 
though the opening lesson is from Hosea’s message to Israel, 
This is, however, a choice illustration of Jehovah’s love to 
the wayward, and is therefore an apt introduction to the 
selections which follow, Viewed as a whole, the general and 
specific topics for the new quarter may be stated thus : 


Judah Delivered by Jehovah's Love 


1. Love Pleading with the Erring. 

2. Fidelity amid Allurements to Sin. 

3. Fidelity in the Face of Death. 

4. Disaster in the Ways of Sin. 

5. Defense in the Ways of Righteousness. 
6. Prosperity through Spiritual Renewal. 
7. Life for the Spiritually Dead. 

8. Refreshment for the Spiritually Famishing. 
9. Restoration to the Home Land, 
10. Restoration of the Lord’s House, 
11. Cheer for Despondent Workers. 
12, Success by the Spirit of God. 


The Golden Text for the quarter is ‘‘ The angel of the 
Lord encampeth round about them that fear him, and de- 
livereth them (Psa. 34: 7). 


a a 


Lesson Calendar 


Third Quarter, 1899 


1. July 2.—Gracious Invitations 
2. July 9.—Daniel in Babylon 


ye Sc ce oe or ee oe oe ee 


3- July 16.—The Hebrews in the Fiery Furnace... .. . Dan. 3: 14-28 
4. July 23.—The Handwriting on the Wall .. 2... . Dan. 5: 17-3t 
5- July 30.—Daniel in the Den of Lions. ........ Dan. 6: 10-23 
August 6.—The New Heart ...........66-. Ezek. 36 : 25-36 
August 13.—Ezekiel’s Great Vision. . .. 2.5 .... Eaek. 37: 1-24 


- « + Exek. 47: 1-28 
Ezra 1: 1-18 
Ezra 3: 10 to 4: 
a a ae Hag. 2: 19 
Zech. 4: 1-14 


August 27.—Returning from Captivity 
10. September 3.— Rebuilding the Temple 
11. September ro.— Encouraging the Builders 
12. September 17.— Power through the Spirit 
13. September 24. —Review. 


6. 
7. 
8. August 20.—The River éf Salvation 
9- 
©. September 3.—Rebuilding the Temple... ... . 


x % % 


Work and Wer 





Marion Lawrance as General 
Secretary 


By George W. Bailey, M.D., 


Treasurer of the International Convention 


ROM the time the Atlanta Convention decided to 
create the office of ‘‘ general secretary,’’ the name 
of Marion Lawrance of Ohio was mentioned more fre- 
quently than all others in connection with this position ; 
but, in order that a matter of so much importance 
should receive careful consideration, the selection of a 
general secretary was referred to the incoming Executive 
Committee, with power. A well-attended meeting of 
the International Executive Committee was held in 
Philadelphia, May 24, and, after united prayer for 
divine direction, Mr. Lawrance was unanimously chosen 
to the office. Upon being advised of his election, he 
requested time for deliberation and an fopportunity to 
consult the workers in Ohio. On the 8th instant he 
wired the writer as follows: ‘‘ Trusting in God for 
strength, and in my brethren for co-operation, I accept 
the office of International General Secretary.’’ 

Mr. Lawrance requires no introduction to the Sunday- 
school workers within the bounds of our International 
Convention, for he is well known, greatly beloved, and 
highly appreciated. He comes to the position with a 
triple equipment of rare ability as a platform speaker 
and writer upon Sunday-school: topics, a long and suc- 
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cessful experience in organized Sunday-school work, and 
a thorough knowledge of the duties of a Sunday-school 
superintendent, having for many years occupied that po- 
sition at the head of one of the largest and foremost 
Sunday-schools in the country. Mr. Lawrance is a man 
of consecrated life, strong faith, earnestly desiring to do 
‘what God would have him do. His entrance into this 
larger field of usefulness marks an important event in 
the history of our International Convention. 


Philadelphia. 
(For additional ‘‘ Work and Workers"’ see page 382.) 
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Books and Uriters 


Old Testament Literature * 


ONGRATULATIONS are due to the man who de- 
vised the title of the work The Old Testament from 
the Modern Point of View, for so many works are being 
published in the higher criticism of the Old Testament 
that satisfactory titles are not easy to find. Dr. Batten 
teaches that the earlier parts of the hexateuch were 
written in the ninth century B.C., and Deuteronomy in 
Josiah’s time, about 621 B.C., or possibly two genera- 
tions earlier, in the time of Hezekiah. To the question 
whether any of the Psalms were written by David he is 
unable to give either an affirmative or a negative an- 
swer, From these points one may easily locate his 
position among critics of the Old Testament. The vol- 
ume contains a preface, eleven chapters, and a series of 
indexes. The preface and the first, second, and eleventh 
chapers are apologetic, arguing that the view taken does 
not necessarily conflict with the testimony of the New 
Testament or the teachings of the Church, or the results 
of archeological research, or the doctrine of the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures. The remaining eight chapters 
treat successively of Deuteronomy, the hexateuchal nar- 
ratives, the law, the historical. books, biblical history, 
the prophets, and the Book of Psalms externally and in- 
ternally considered. The presentation is clear and 
thoughtful. It differs from some other recent books in 
that it offers some evidence for some of its positions, in- 
stead of requiring the reader to accept them on the 
authority of alleged experts. This gives it unusual 
value for a reader who wishes rapidly to acquire a gene- 
ral knowledge of the positions of this school of criticism, 
together with the arguments which are relied upon to 
prove these positions. Like other works of its school, 
this volume presupposes that the parts of the OlfoF ear- 
ment which purport to be histemi~fiction are mingled, 
lier sections..‘rater sections in which the facts are de- 
fiberately misstated. At this point Dr. Batten is admir- 
ably careful so to state the matter as to avoid giving 
offense, but there can be no concealing of the radical 
difference that exists between men who think like him 
and men who hold the old-fashioned opinions as to the 
truthfulness of the Bible. To these last it seems that 
Dr. Batten is wise when he claims that his views of Old 
Testament criticism rest ‘‘upon a solid basis of facts,"’ 
Bat it also seems to them that these alleged facts utterly 
vanish, one after the other, when one examines them 
carefully. 

Of the International Critical-Commentary there have 
now been issued five volumes on the New Testament 
and three on the Old Testament. The Old Testament 
volumes are that on Deuteronomy, by Professor Driver ; 
that on Judges, by Professor Moore ; and now the vol- 
ume on 1 and 2 Samuel, by Professor Smith. In ad- 
dition to’ its treatment of the Books of Samuel, the 
volume contains, in the form of an appendix, a discus- 





* The Old Testament front the Modern Point of View by th 
L. W. Batten, Ph.D., Professor of the Old Testament Lenckaancama 
Laterature in the Philadelphia Divinity School. :2mo, pp. 354. New 
York: James Pott & Co. $1.50. —_ 

A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Books of Samu 3 
Henry Preserved Smith, Professor of Biblical History and Sererpemees 
im Amberst College. 8vo, pp. xxx, 421. New York : Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $3 net. 

The Psalms and their Story: A Study of the Psalms as Related to Old 
Testament History. With a Preliminary Study of Hebrew Poetry and 
Music. By William E. Barton, D.D. 2 vols. 16m, pp. xii, 250; viii 
268. Boston and Chicago: The Pilgrim Press. $2.50 per set. ’ : 


The Book of the Prophet Isaiah: Chapters XL-LXVI. With Iotro- 
duction and Notes. By the Rev. J. Skinner, D.D., Professor of Old 
Testament Exegesis in the Presbyterian CollegeslLondon (Cambridge 


Bible for Schools and Colleges.) 16m >». ixil 
Macmillan Company. $1.10 net ae 


Jewish i s Life after the Exile. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyn 
M.A DD. Ove! Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at 
‘ford, and | Fellow of Ballio! College; Canon of Rochester. 
" ew York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50 


New York: The 
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sion of the principles of Old Testament text criticism, in 
which Professor Smith attacks the views set forth by Pro- 
fessor Liéhr in the recently published third edition of the 
Commentary of Thenius. Professor Léhr is quoted as 
saying : ‘‘ The aim of Old Testament textual criticism is 
(if indeed we wish to retain common ground and a suré 
footing) a philologically correct edition of the Masso- 
retic text.’ Professor Smith attacks this position, assails 
the Massoretic text itself, and insists upon attempting to 
correct it with such apparatus as may be available. In 
his work on the Books of Samuel, Professor Smith dis- 
plays a good degree of scholarship, literary culture, and 
industry. His distinctive views are those of the school 
of criticism to which he belongs. The book will be 
generally approved by men who accept those views, and 
disapproved by others. 

There is no statement to the effect that Dr. Barton's 
chapters on the Psalms in The Psalms and their Story had 
their origin in pulpit or Bible-class work, but such an origin 
may be inferred from their contents. One can imagine 
the author as a minister in his desk, expounding one or 
more of the psalins at some religious service, his method 
being to sketch the historical circumstances in which it 
seems to him that the psalm was written, and then to 
read the psalm, sometimes in a translation differing from 
those of our English Bibles, noting, as he reads, the 
proper divisions, indicating the marks which fit the 
psalm to the circumstances in which it originated, and 
adding such further exposition as seems to him proper. 
If this picture is correct, then, beyond a doubt, pastor 
and people found their method of Bible study interest- 
ing and, profitable, and worthy of being commended to 
others. Some of the other short poems of the Old Tes- 
tament are included, in addition to those found in the 
Book of Psalms, The Ninetieth Psalm is treated as 
having been written by Moses. 


regarded as Maccabean. 
signed to the Persian period. 


such historical circumstances. 


ries. 
signs as merely provisional. 


dates for the psalms arg §gfisky their 
scho 


admirable method of using the Scriptures. 


The Book of the Prophet Isaiah is another of the 
handy little volumes of the series known as the Cambridge 
The text is that of the 
King James Version, printed as in Dr. Scrivener’s Para- 
Besides the commentary proper, there is 


Bible for Schools and Colleges. 


graph Bible. 
an introduction in five chapters, & series of appendices, 
and a carefully prepared index. The best points in Dr. 


Skinner’ § work in this volume are his recognition of the 


spiendid unity of these twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah, 


and his fine insight into the character of the Servant of 
He finds here «the 
thought that Israel is e/ect for the sake of mankind,’ that 
. cherishes a purpose of grace toward the 
whole human race (45 : 18 ff.),"’ and uses Israel «as his 
instrument in the execution of this world-wide purpose 
He says that ‘‘ the Servant of 


the Lord as presented in them. 


‘« Jehovah. . 


of salvation ’’ (p. xxx). 
the Lord is the ideal Israe/,’’ «‘a personification of Israel 
as it exists in the mind and purposes of God, of the ideal 
for the sake of which the nation has heen chosen and 
towards which its history is being fashioned ”’ (p. 235). 
To this he adds that Jesus Christ, as the ideal Israelite, 
‘* fulfilled the mission of Israel.’’ 

In some of its details, however, the work of Dr. Skin- 
ner lacks decisiveness. It follows the current tradition 
that the historical background of these chapters is that 
of the years 549 to 538 B.C., when the conquests of 
Cyrus were in progress, just before he took Babylon, and 
then recognizes so many exceptions as really to raise 
doubts in regard to this background. He is sure that 
the author is not Isaiah, the son of Amoz, and speaks of 
him as Isaiah I!, but “his Isaiah I! presently dissolves 
into a possible plurality of unknown authors. It seems 
to him that the uncertainty whether the prophecy is not 
by authors living in different centuries, does not impair 


Thirty-two psalms are 
assigned wholly or in part to David, forty to the period 
between David and the exile, twenty-five to the time of 
the exile, seven to the Greek period, six of these being 
The remaining psalms are as- 
The prevailing argument 
used in dating a psalm is that its contents fit such and 
Dr. Barton recognizes 
to the full, however, the fact that limits the decisiveness 
of this argument ; namely, that a psalm may closely fit 
a historical situation, and may nevertheless equally fit 
any one of a dozen other situations in different centu- 
He therefore regards many of the dates he as- 


On the whole, Dr, Barte-’- 
wey Conservative 


sy opponents. But 
are 15 mainly well done, and is an example of an 
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its ‘‘ deeper unity,’’ its distinct and remarkable * unity 
of spirit and aim*’ (pp. ix, Ix). Do such unities, then, 
come into existence as the accidental result of literary 
patchwork? In these and other particulars, however, 
Dr. Skinner is not more inconsistent than other men cf 
our generation, and, in spite of them, his work is well 
done and helpful. 

Of the American Lectures on the History of Religions, 
delivered before several American universities and 
other institutions under the auspices of a committee 
that has been organized for the purpose, Jewish Re- 
ligious Life after the Exile constitutes the third series. 
The lectures were given in the years 1897 and 1898. 

There is no lack of biblical sources for Jewish history 

after the exile. Dr. Cheyne counts most of the Old 
Testament books as written, and all of them as edited, 
during this period. His opinion as to their historical 
value is thus stated : ‘‘ The traditional account is, I re- 
gret to say, to a large extent untrustworthy. Tradition 
has partly imagined facts where there were none, partly 
exaggerated thie really existing facts’’ (p. 7). His mean- 
ing may be illustrated by an instance or two. The Old 
Testament writings, here the only existing-source of evi- 
dence, say that Judah, for the time between the depor- 
tations by Nebuchadnezzar and the accession of Cyrus 
at Babylon, was stripped of its Jewish inhabitants. Dr. 
Cheyne says the contrary (pp. 20, 21, 26, 27, 29). The 
Old Testament says that a large body of returning exiles, 
under Zerubbabel, Jeshua, and others, repopulated the 
country, re-established the worship at Jerusalem, and 
built the temple. Dr. Cheyne says that there may have 
been a few immigrants, but that the immigration was 
‘«not large enough materially to affect the character of 
the Judean community ;'’ that «we can hardly, doubt 
that... sacrifices had been persistently offered on the 
sacred site almost throughout the sad years of the past ;"’ 
that the builders of the temple ‘mostly, at any rate, 
were not returned exiles, but those inhabitants of Judah 
who had not been carried away by Nebuchadrezzar’’ 
(pp. 6, 9, 7). For thus throwing away the statements 
found in the sources, and replacing them by statements 
that contradict them, he gives no reason save that which 
is found in ‘‘imaginative criticism’’ (p. 4). There is 
no evidence which he alleges or could allege to justify 
these changes. The instances mentioned are not excep- 
tional, the lectures being characterized throughout by 
similar procedure. If the Old Testament narratives are 
not utterly yntruthf=1+-ea It 1s Dr. Cheyne who «has 
,~«ery IMagined facts where there were none, partly ex- 
aggerated the really existing facts,’’ and partly rejected 
the facts that are well authenticated. The lectures are, 
of course, marked by the fine literary culture of their 
author. Some of his translations of cited passages are 
admirable, and some of his comments on them display 
exceptional literary insight. But, so far as historical 
value is concerned, nothing could be more uncritical or 
unscientific than these lectures, or more untrustworthy 
in the results reached. 
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Thoughts on the Present Position of Protestantism. By 

= aaeeeeh Ph biey rane with the author's sanction, by 
omas Bailey Saunders. 12mo, " : 

and Charles Black. §r. a, eee 


Originally uttered by Professor Harnack before a few 
friends in Eisenach, these ‘‘ Thoughts "’ were described, 
in a newspaper report of them, as a repudiation of ‘/his- 
torical Christianity ; and this has led Professor Harnack, 
in self-defense, to write them out and publish them. 
They apply properly to the condition of things in Ger- 
many, and would require some modifications to fit them 
to the case of other countries. It is held that the vari- 
ous national Protestant churches were never more flourish- 
ing or more influential than now, but that Protestantism, 
as exhibited in these churches, has undergone a radical 
change. It still regards faith, in the sense of trust in 
God, as the primary element in religion, and still main- 
tains the ethical side of religion ; but «« the intellectualism 
of the old Protestant system,"’ its insistence upon a body 
of religious doctrines based on the Word of God, to be 
held by Christians as a matter of personal conviction, is 
a factor that has substantially vanished. Professor Har- 
mack acquiesces in this wholesale rejection of the old 
Protestant theology, as heretofore understood and formu- 
lated, but he refuses to acquiesce in the surrender of ‘the 
essential truths of that theology. He is not willing that 
Protestantism shall abandon its distinctive intelléctual 
activity. Apparently he is willing that the basis of or- 
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ganization of the churches shall hence- 
forth consist in matters of government, 
ritual, personal conduct, concerted ac- 
tivity, omitting anything like a platform 
of doctrine to be held by individuals as a 
matter of conviction. But he neverthe- 
less insists that Protestants must not aban- 
don their old-time activity in the study of 
religious doctrine. To do this would be 
to reduce the Protestant Church to the 
character of a weak and diluted duplicate 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The old 
doctrine, in the old forms of statement, is 
no longer tenable ; but in its essence it was 
true, and it needs to be reaffirmed, trans- 
lated into the terms of modern thought. 
‘The demand for an undogmatic Chris- 
tianity is a mistake.’’ ‘+The effort to 
state the old faith anew, and to state it 
simply and clearly in the language of our 
own time, is one which we must not aban- 
don.’’ The world-wide reputation of the 
author of this little treatise, and, yet more, | 
the intense importance of the matters it | 
presents, are reasons for hoping that it | 
may be very extensively and very care- | 
fully read. Especially should it be read | 
by those who imagine that they can) 
escape general agnosticism in all things | 
theological while accepting certain posi- 
tions now in vogue in Old and New Tes- 
tament criticism. | 
“ 








The Break-Up of China: With an Account of | Written in a very intimate and chatty sort | 


its Present Commerce, Currency, Waterways, 
Armies, Railways, Politics, and Future Pros- | 
pects. By Lord Charles Beresford. With | 
— and maps. New York: Harper & | 
rothers. 8vo, pp. xxii, 491. $3. 


There are two ways in which Admiral 


Beresford’ s book may be regarded by the works, and to whom his concerns will al- | 
|ways be a matter of interest as well as 


American reader, —one as a solution of the 
extraordinary situation into which the | 
political affairs of China have drifted; | 
the other, as a contribution to our knowl- 
elge of her present economic circum- 
stances and future prospects. As regards 
the first, the author only reiterates the 
suggestions he Nas «leeady made public 
in speeches and magazine articles. 
comprise the maintenance of the ‘‘ open 
door’’ policy of equal opportunity for the 
trade of all nations with China, the pres- 
ervation of her integrity as a nation, and 
the organization of her military and police 
forces. 


Itco. 





In respect to its value as a re- | 
pository of information upon the actual 
state of China, conditions and prospects | 
of its trade, and the methods by which 
these may be fostered, Admiral Beresford’ s 
volume may be very warmly praised. 
it contains data collected from reliable 
sources and arranged in business-like fash- 
jon, so that it may serve the purposes alike 
of the publicist and the merchant. After 
devoting a chapter to each of the treaty 
ports in turn, some consideration is given 
to such topics of commanding importance 
as the defensive apparatus of China, her 
railroads and waterways, finance, currency, 
trade, and tariffs, ‘The facts and statistics 


doubtless prove among the most interest- 
ing to the general reader. China's econo- 
mic salvation might be said to depend 
upon the development of steam, rail, and 
“river transportation, and upon the exploita- 
tion of her magnificent metal and mineral 
resources. Americans will like to read 
that their countrymen are already engaged 
in financing and surveying one of the 
most important trunk lines, —that between 
Canton and Hankow ;. also that the engi- 
neer on a railway already running in the 
north has bought Baldwin locomotives in 
preference to English, ‘‘ not because they 
are better, but because they are good 
enough, and they cost £1,850, against 
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£2,800 for the English, and can be de- 
livered in four and a half months, while 
the latter want twenty-four."" Two large 
colored niaps add greatly to the usefulness 
of this most suggestive and informing vol- 


ume. 
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The Religion of Mr, Kipling. By W. B. Parker. 
16mo0, pp. 22. NewYork: M. F. Mansfield 
and A. Wessels. 50 cents. 


A Ken of Kipling: A Biographical Sketch of 
Rudyard Kipling, with an pretene and 
some Anecdotes. By Will M. Clemens. 
12mo, illustrated, pp. 141. New York: 

New Amsterdam Book Company. 75 cents. 


The kinetic energy of Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s genius has generated a goodly mass 
of matter which, for lack of a more spe- 
cific term, one may as well call literature 
as anything else. Jt is pleasant to feel 
that the two books under notice are nota- 
bly above the average of their class, and 
that they really serve a purpose and fulfil 
a mission. Mr. W. B. Parker's paper, 
The Religion of Mr. Kipling, isan able 
expression of his appreciation of the 


author's religious views as evinced by his | 


works in prose and verse, and will reintro- 
duce him to such of his audience as have 
judged him heretofore in but a partial 


|manner by his more material and mun- 


dane qualities.——-A Ken of Kipling, 


the author's spiritual tendency, it treats 
of his other characteristics as well. It is 


of fashion, which makes its pages enter- 
taining reading, and will doubtless give it 
a wide popularity amongst those who hold 
the writer in personal regard through his 


curiosity. 


The Standard Intermediate-School Dictionary | 


of the English Language: Designed to 
give the Orthography, Pronunciation, Mean- 
ing, and Etymology of about 38,000 Words 
and Phrases in the Speech and Literature of 
the English-Speaking Peoples. 800 pictorial 
illustrations. Abridged from the Funk & 


Wagnalls Standard Dictionary of the Eng- | 


lish Language by James C. Fernald. 


8vo, 
Co. re2% New York: Funk & Wagnalls 


When, two years 40; eae 
Edition of A Standard Dictionary of ‘tHe 
English Language appeared, it was recog- 
nized as a worthy child of the unabridged 
Standard Dictionary. It contained about 
sixty thousand words, and has proved an 
invaluable adjunct to the business desk. 
Now comes an abridgement again of the 
same original work, this time in the shape 
of a still smaller volume, carrying about 
thirty-eight thousand words, and retaining 
the distinetive features of its distinguished 
It gives the newer terms in 


Renee 


progenitor. 


science, continues the orthography and 


pronunciation of the Standard, giving 
preference to the simpler form of those 
words in which it sanctions more than one 
form. The pronunciations, as heretofore, 
|are indicated by the scientific alphabet. 


| The book contains several hundred pic- 


as to existing and projected railroads will | torial illustrations, and is bound so that 
It will prove a handy 


| it stays open easily. 
| compendium for school use. 
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June 4 to June 11 
H. R. Allenson, 30 Paternoster Row, E.C., 
London, England 


| A Primer of Free Church History. 
Johnson Evans, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York 


Friedrich Froebel’s Education by Development 
Translated by Josephine Jarvis. $1.50. 


| J. W. Arrowsmith, 11 Quay Street, Bristol, 





England 
Robert Raikes. 


=o A.S. Barnes & Co., New York 


America in the East. 
$1.50. 


By A. | 


Edited by J. Henry Harris. 


Dodd, Mead, & Co.. New York 
Lyrics of the Hearthside. By Paul Laurence 
Dunbar. $1.25. 
Doubleday & McClure Co., New York 
Within the Hedge. By Martha Gilbert Dick- 
inson. §1. 
Silas Farmer & Co., Detroit 
All About Detroit. By Silas Farmer. 25 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York 
The Standard Intermediate-school Dictionary. 
Abridged by James C. Fernald. $1. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Experiental Study of Children. By Arthur 
MacDonald. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 
When the Sleeper Wakes. By H. G. Wells. 
$1. 50. 


= Dreamers. By John Kendrick Banks. 
1.25. 
Cromwell's Own. By Arthur Patterson, §r.50. 


Reminiscences, By Justin 
Two vols. $4.50. 

} Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 

| Every-Day Butterflies. 
Scudder. $2. 

The Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus. Trans- 
lated with Introduction and Notes-by Paul 
Elmer More. §1. 

The First Book of Birds. By Olive Thorne 
Miller. $x. 


F. Tennyson Neely, New York 
| Justice to the Jew. By Madison C. Peters. 
an " 


McCarthy, M.P. 





Herbert S. Stone & Company, Chicago and 

} New York 

| Stories from the Old Testament for Children. 
By Harriet S. B. Beale. §r.50. 


“% % 


| by Will M. Clemens, is likewise an appre- | "fRusiness 


ciation ; but, while it also touches upon | 


Department 


Advertising Rate 


| 80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
| on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of Jess 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 





| P.M, 


By Samuel Hubbard | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


| ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within | 


one vear, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 

liser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
| all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
| the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
| to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
| page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
| advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
| rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
| subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
| display. Advertisers are free to examine the 

subscription list atany time. £or Terms of Sub- 
| scription, see fourteenth page. 





with" Book Free. Any one can obtain it | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


contains 100 pages of freely illustraf@mbaok | 


| It describes the Northwest, from St. Paul to 


| San Francisco, and is suited to the library 
table, schoolroom, traveling-bag, 
room, Dentists’ and Physicians’ offices, farm- 
house or city residence. The 
| Pacific Railway has published a new edition 
of this book annually for several years, and it 
may be found in homes and schools in every part 
| of this country, and also in many foreign coun- 
tries. If you want to know where to spend your 
vacation, where to hunt or fish, where to 


| 
see the finest scenery, or where to find a new 
Send the six | 


home, you want this book. 


cents to Cuas. S. Fer, Gen’l Passenger 


| Agent, Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, | 18th Street, New York. : , 
| Minn., and he will send you Wonderland, 99. if you want to give the most unique and attractive 


|For rates and other information, address 
|I. M. Bortle, D, P. A., 47 South 3d Street, 
| Philadelphia. 





reading- | 


Northern | 


| Colorado Springs same evening. 
| night en route. 
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St. Paul, Minn., you can obtain a copy, and 
you will be glad to have it. For rates and 
other information, address I. M. Bortle, 
D. P. A., 47 South 3d Street, Philadelphia. 


Half rates to Colorado. The Chicago & 
North-Western Railway will sell tickets to 
Denver, Pueblo; Colorado Springs, and Glen- 
wood Springs, Colorado, at one fare for the 
round trip, plus $2.00, June 25 to July 11, 
tickets limited to October 31, 1899. The 
Colorado Special leaves Chicago 10.00 A. M, 
daily, arrives Denver next afternoon, and 
Only one 
All meals in Dining-Cars, 
The Pacific Express leaves Chicago 10.30 
daily, arrives Denver and Colorado 
Springs the second morning. No change of 
cars, either train. For particulars, call on 
agents of connecting lines, or H. W. Beyers, 
601 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





Illustrated booklet free. Those contem- 
plating a trip to Annual Meeting National 


| Educational Association, to be held at Los 


Angeles, Cal., July 11 to 14, 1899, or others 
who desire to take advantage of the low rate, 


| should not fail to procure a copy of this inter- 
| esting booklet, issued by the Chicago & North- 


Western R’y, giving full information as to 
routes, time of trains, rates, and other valuable 
and necessary information. Sent free upon 
receipt of two cents postage by W. M. Bur- 
gard, 301 Main Street (Ellicott Square), 
Buffalo, Nx Y. 





Baltimore and Ohio Railroad special excur- 
sion. Young People’s Society Christian En- 
deavor, Convention, Detroit, July 5.10, One 
fare for the round trip. From points east of the 
Ohio River, tickets will be good going July 3 to 
5, inclusive, and good returning until July 15, 
with the privilege of extension until August 
15, inclusive, if ticket is deposited with Joint 
Agent at Detroit on or before July 12, and 
upon payment of fee of 50 cents. Tickets 
will also be good going one route and return- 
ing another, at a higher rate. 


‘*What They Say”’ is the title of an ex- 
ceedingly well printed and finely illustrated 
booklet, which has just been issued and dis- 
tributed by the Chicago & North-Western 
R’y, describing their electrit-lighted, 20th 
century train, ‘‘ The North-Western Limited.” 


| It is unique in design and composition, and 


affords entertaining reading. A copy will be 
sent to any address by H. W. Beyers, 601 


six cents in stamps topag your address and | Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


S6itn;« Dollars 


saved on tickets to all points 


“NEPSure— 


New Series of 


TEACHER'S 
BIBLES 


contain New Hel 
trations, New 


, 350 Mius- 
ncordance, 





w ° 
he sigepe are all new, and 
have an illustration on almest 
every page. The Concordance is the most com~- 
lete yet produced. 
Twelve fine colored maps, completely indexed. 
The Sunday School Times says: *‘ The work ts 
lient.”’ 
mall styles and prices. For example, long primer type, 
Self-Pronouncing Edition, bound in leather, overlapping 
covers, postpaid, only $2.50, Ask your bookseller, or 
send to Thomas Nefson & Sons, publishers, 37 East 


entertainment ever given in your town, send for 


The Story of 


| THE PINK ROSE 


Charming story, original music, easy to produce. 


Round About Shasta is the name of one | Suitable for Sunday evening or mid-week services. 


of the chapters in the Northern Pacific’s new 
Wonderland, ’99. 
Shasta, in Southern Oregon” and Northern 
California, cannot, from a scenic point of view 
| be duplicated in this country. No matte 
| where one has been or what one has seen, 
here is something new, striking, entrancing. 


- | gether in delightful confusion. 


The region about Mt. | sereet, Chicago. 


. 
r 


This route is 


| away and beyond the finest route into or out 


of California, and one who has seen Southern 


California only has seen but half of a beautiful 


; picture.. Wonderland, ’99, depicts the beanties 


ific- db 
By William Elliot Griffis. | of the Northern Pacific-Shasta route, and by 


Sample copy, postpaid, 15 cents. 
148 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


| Just out. 
106 Washington 


FOR ALL RELIGIOUS SERVICES 


‘CHURCH HYMN =] GOSPEL 


< SONGS 


| $25, $30, and $35 per 100, according to binding. 
| Samples of either, post free, 25c. 











Prodigious mountains, seductively beautiful | The Biglow & Main Co.,.New York and Chicago. 
streams, most charming valleys, mingle to- | mas aatioin f 


s BATICH . Chol 
FILLMORES’ MUSIC oso ena eters 
perpese. Books, Sheet Music, Octavos, Canta- 

, Concert Exercises, ee 
FiuLnone Bats, ‘Gaclneath ©... or 40 Bible House. 3. ¥. 
Bright Sunday 


Schools are those that use songs 
from that unique collection, by J. H. Alleman, 


“SONGS OF THE SAVIOR'S LOVE’ 





| sending six cents for it to Cuas. S. Fre, | os rem i908 me x—w USO Co, ms 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 
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: Subscription Rates 


School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage : 


7 Five or more copies to separate 
; 5 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 





a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (‘The 
former rate was $1.00.) 
Less than five copies, and more 


$1 00 than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

Five or more copies in a package 
60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 
tate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$1 25 QO One copy, one year. 
$1 00 One copy, one year, to minis- 
o 


ters, missionaries, and theological 

students. Gack 
ne free copy additiona 

Free Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
ye or 60 cent rate. 
‘ % 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club—such additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition 


is made. 

A Club at The papers for a club of five or more 
subscribers may be ordered sent 

Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 

cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at 

60 cents each, when so desired. 


How Papers 





cent rate do not bear the names of 

are the har ps in rW club. The 

ackage is addressed to one person 
Addressed Pi," 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

A package-club subscriber who has paid the old 50 cent 
rate for the current subscription can have a copy trans- 
terred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year’s subscription has over six months to 

- run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
;- to ch is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion. “Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the ch made at any time for 15 cents to the end-of 
the year's subscription. 
Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
Dividing ma Boe divided into smaller packages 
a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
Ae time paid for, unless by special request. 
+O 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will de sent 


Sree, upon application. 
% 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
» countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘l'wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 
‘To secure the above rates for two or yvses, or in a 
pa must be ordered » cc may be preferred by 
be sent either sine! ° 
-kaeeent Oritain, Messrs. Hodtler and Stoughton, 
ternoster Row, London, EF. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Pailadelphia to the subscribers. 






JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P.O. Box 1550. 








Ten Commandments 
AS A 


Covenant of Love 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL 





In this neat little volume Dr. 
Trumbull throws a new light upon 
an old subject. 

Viewing the Decalogue from an 
Oriental standpoint, he clearly shows 
that the Ten Commandments are 
not the arbitrary decrees of a stern 
ruler, but the simple conditions of a 
loving covenant between God and 
man, 

This book presents an entirely 
new view of the subject. It will be 
found valuable to all, and especially 
helpful to ministers, teachers, and 
Sunday-school workers. 


A book of 38 pages (5% 7% inches). 
Price, 25 cents. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
ro31 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 























Papers sent in a package at the 60 | 


a of any one issue of the paper to enable | 

















THE SUNDAY 


After Sunrise 


And after Sunset, 
HIRES Rootbeer 
is the drink you should get. 


During the heat of the day HIRES Rootbeer will keep 
your temperature below the danger point, After the work 
of the day it will refresh and invigorate you. HIRES Root- 
beer is used and endorsed by the best known advocates of 
temperance, who recognize in 


HIRES Rootbeer 


a beneficial aid to the great cause of temperance. 

package makes five gallons. 
HIRES Rootbeer carbonated, ready for drinking, 
sold everywhere by the bottle and case. Write 
and ask how a boy can make from 40 cents to 
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' 
$4.50 a day. A beautiful picture book of 
rhymes free. THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 
SSSSeseeecs 
The Sunday School Gines 
» Contents for June 17 
Poem: Lesson 1. July 2. Gracious Invitations 
| The Message of Peace. By Julia Ward Howe, 369 Hos. 14: 1-9 
Editorial : Lesson Helps : 
The Physician’s Methods .......... 369 Contributed by B. F. Jacobs ; Professor Wil- 
| Notes.—Putting Away Childish Things. Stin- lis J. Beecher, D.D.; Cunningham Geikie, 
giness in Large Gifts. Making a Fortune. D.D., LL.D.; Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., 
Giving Truth First Place. After Warfare, LL.D.; Wayland Hoyt, D.D.; Alexander Mc- 
| Cee ae Seen A oss dt 369 Laren, D.D.; Professor F. K. Sanders, Ph.D.; 
; A. F. Schauffler, D.D.; Faith Latimer; 
Notes on Open Letters : John B. Smith; Annie S. Harlow; the Rev. 
Why is the Dead Sea a Salt Sea? “ Through- E. Morris Fergusson; Amos R. Wells; Dr. 
ly’ and “ Thoroughly ” Once More. Sitting William Wright . Pe es eg $ vim 
1 is Standing, and itis Not. ......... 370 
| F Work and Workers : 
| From Contributors : Marion Lawrance as General Secretary. By 
Choice Reference Books for the Current Old George W. Bailey, M.D... 0 ....06- 379 
Testament Lessons. By Professor Frank Convention Calendar eo Se i ae 
Knight Sanders, Ph.D... ..... +--+ 37 | Kentucky Summer School of Methods. . . . 382 
The “ House in the Wood.” By the Baroness Ohio State Sunday-school Convention. By 
Brantsem . oe se ore ovine es ewes om the Rev. Joseph Clark, Recording Secre- 
Peacemakers at Mohonk. By Amos R. Wells, 372 BL, ss sats Lae cae HO ose nc 
For Children at Home: The New York State Convention. By A. H. 
The Small Things. By Sydney Dayre . . . . 372 McKinney, D.D. .... 26+ 2s cocee ys 
For the Superintendent : Books and Writers: vs 
How to Know a Good Teachér. By James L. Old Testament Literature. . . . a 
inne svicbtt of Protes- 
Mughes ... cb sce cee sseresres 373 Thoughts on. $DGsak-Up of China. The Re- 
How One School Keeps Together Through the ___ figion of Mr. Kipling. A Ken of Kipling. 
Summer. By Isabelle Macfarlex* etter of The Standard Intermediate-School Diction- 
Fourth-of-Julv. fac 10 Do with Sunday-School ary of the English Language ....... 380 
Pee hb ett 09.0. G66 0% 4 4°86 .0 4% os 374 MD BION, 6 0:6 6 oc 6 0.6 Sef 381 
For the Teacher : Business Department : 
Introducing the Lesson to the Primary Class. Mevertisineg Rate. i « . ods tcc 38 
By Annie S. Harlow bo O's’ & 6 Sb Ste 374 ee eee 382 


















A Handy Pocket Chart 
of Jewish National History 


You need it at least for the 
coming six months’ lesson study. 


Paap is a reduction of BYINGTON’S CHART OF JEWISH NATIONAL 

HISTORY, which, in wall-map form, has become so popular among 
Sunday-schools, as showing at a glance the main issues of Jewish history 
from Abraham to Christ. 

In response to the demand for a convenient pocket chart embodying 
precisely the same matter as the wall chart, this pocket edition has been 
issued. It is printed on thin, tough map paper, in five colors, and is neatly 
bound in stiff cloth covers. It measures, when folded within its covers, 
44 X6M inches, when wide open 138 inches. It makes wonderfully 
clear the history which is its basis. Just the thing for the teacher in 
home study or in class teaching. And it is attractively inexpensive— 
which is a fact worth noting. 

When ordering the pocket chart from a bookseller, or from us, please 
state that you want Byington’s Pocket Chart of Jewish National History. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed 
by the publishers at this price, the 
publishers paying the postage. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price, 30 cents 
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Work ano Workers 


Convention Calendar 


Nebraska, at Holdrege - June 13-15 
Indiana, at Columbus . June 13-16 
Iowa, at Oskaloosa . - «) « «|. Jute 20-22 
Wisconsin, at Sparta . - «+ + «June 27-29 


Colorado, at Boulder ews 
Kentucky Summer School of Method, 
at Lexington ‘ . June 27 to July 7 
New Jersey Summer School of Pri- 
mary Methods, at Asbury Park . 
Pennsylvania Prim ummer 
School, at E@® y€afpre, July 25 to August £ 
al sou 
“-sints 
Kentucky Summer School. 


“ 
of Methods 4 


HE Kentucky Chautauqua, this year, 
has secured the Co-operation of the 
Kentucky State Sunday-school Association 
in carrying on a Summer School of Meth-: 
ods at Lexington, June 27 to July 7. 
Secretary E. A. Fox of the Sunday-school 


. July 34 
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» 


—_______. | Association has had a large share in the 


work, and great things are expected at the 
school's first season. 

The school will be divided into depart- 
ments, the Sunday-school Normal De- 
partment being conducted by Miss Finie 
M. Burton, Miss Nannie Lee Frayser, Miss 
Grace Wisenall, and Mr. Fox, the Ad- 
vanced Normal Class being led by Mr. 
Fox, and the children’s hour coming un- 
der the instruction of Miss Grace Wise- 
nall. 

On June 28, at 9 A.M., Mr. Fox will 
make introductory remarks on the object 
of the school. Following this, Misses 
Wisenall, Burton, and Frayser will discuss 
the ‘* Purpose and Object of Primary 
Work in the Sunday-school.’’ Then 
comes the organization and enrolment. 





The afternoon subject, ‘‘ The Three Fac- 
tors’ in Primary Sunday-School Work,’’ 
will be treated by Miss Burton. On 
June 29, the morning. subject will be, 
«*« Co-operation of Homes with the Sun- 
day-school,’’ by Miss Frayser, and the 
afternoon theme will be, ‘‘ The Use and 
Place of Music in Primary Sunday-School 
Work’’ (theory), by Miss Burton. On 
Jane 30, Miss Frayser will have full 
charge, when the subject will be, «« Prac- 
tical Application of Music in Sunday- 
| School Work."’ 

| The following days in July will-be oc- 
cupied with such subjects as ‘‘ Literature 
in the Sunday-School,’’ «The Story- 
Tellers’ Hour,’’ ‘‘ Functions and Limita- 
tions. of “Objective Work in Sunday- 
School,"’ “Advantages of Primary 
Unions,"’ ‘« The Kindergarten Idea in the 
Sunday-School,"’ «: Ideal Government in 
Sunday-School,"’ « Use and Place of Art 
in Sunday-School,’’ « Children’s Pray- 
ets,"’ «The Text-Book for the Primary 
Worker : How to Use It,’’ «« Environment 
and its Influences,’’ ‘Place and Use of 
Nature in Primary Sunday-School Work,"’ 
and ‘* Proper Use of the Negative.’’ The 
Advanced Normal Class will study the 
organization of the Sunday-school for effi- 
cient work, training the child mind, prin- 
ciples of teaching, Sunday-school man- 
agement, and the art of questioning and- 
illustrating. 

The children’s department, conducted 
by Miss Wisenall, will hold sessions every 
| morning at 10. The subjects will include 
| ‘* Friends," ‘Sowing and Reaping,”’ 
‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd,’’ «« Why ? 
How ? When ?"’ «In a Minute,"’ « The 
Best Cup,’’ ‘Following the Flag,"’ 
** Wise or Foolish,’’ and «« Remember.”’ 
E. A. Fox, Louisville, Kentucky, will 
answer questions about the school. 
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BEE EES SSeS He 


For Your 
Skin's Sake 


always have Wool Soap in 
your soap-tray. It’s the skin’s 
chaperon—it takes care of 
your skin, because it is. posi- 
tively pure, just clean, white, 
unadulterated soap—safe 
soap for the whole family, 
for baby and all the folks. 


Swift and company, Makers, 
Chicago 


SHES 444-4-4-4-4464 


Ohio State Sunday-School 
Convention 








‘By the Rev. Joseph Clark, Recording 
Secretary 


HE Fortieth Annual Ohio Sunday- 
school Convention was held at 
Marion, Ohio, June 6 to 8, with 712 dele- 
gates present, representing 78 out of 88 
orgafiized counties. Owing to a change 
in the basis of representation, the delegate | 
attendance was smaller than that of other | 
years, but it was regarded by far the most 
representative in the history. of the asso- 
ciation. --Never before in Ohio had there 
been gathered such an army of county 
officers. 

The Epworth Memorial Church, which 
has a seating capacity of fifteen hundred, 
was filled to overflow at almost every ses- 
sion of the convention, and the special | 
conferences for pastors, teachers, and pri- 
mary workers, were enthusiastic and largely 
attended. FE. O. Excell of Chicago con- 
ducted the music. 

The report of the general secretary was 
very encouraging, and it revealed the si... 


to be more perfectly organized than ever 
before. 

The program provided for round tables | 
on ‘*‘Sunday-School Management ’ 
and ‘*County and Township Work."’ 
This feature was a new one in the state 
convention, and it proved to be most 





valuable. 

The evening addresses presented by the | 
Rev. C. W. Gillette of Dayton, the Rev. 
Dr. W. O. Thompson of Oxford, and the | 
Rev. Dr. John Henry Barrows of Oberlin, 
were strong deliverances. 

The financial problem was squarely 
and heroically met, and for the first time 
in many years the convention closed with- 
out debt, a fact which will greatly encour- | 
age work in the state. 

The moment of most intense interest in 
the convention was reached on Thursday, 
when Marion Lawrance, who for ten years 
has so efficiently filled the office of Gene- 
ral Secretary, announced his acceptance 
of the office of General. Secretary of the 
International Work, to 
been recently elected. 
was greatly stirred by 
which called forth many 
addresses, in which was revealed some- 
thing of the great esteem in which Mr. 
Lawrance is held by the state of Ohio. 

These resolutions were presented, and 


The convention 
this statement, 


were ordered engrossed for presentation to | 


Mr. Lawrance : 


WHEREAS, our beloved brother and general | 
secretary, Marion Lawrance, has this day ac- | 
cepted the position of general secretary of the | 


International Sunday-school Association, and 


|W. O. 


| ing secretary ; E. 


| Akron. 


workers attended the sessions (which went 


which he had | 


brief and tender | 


WitEREAS, for ten years he has been the | 
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highly efficient apd greatly beloved General 
Secretary of our Ohio Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, in.which position he has stood for every- 
tihng that is good and progressive in Sunday- 
school work, and left a deep and abiding impress 
for good upon our association work, 

Resolved, (1) That we express to him our ap- 
preciation of his tactful, untiring, and Heaven- 
blessed work, and our gratitude to God that he 
ever gave us such a leader. ; 

(2.) That, while it is with the greatest reluc- 
tance that we surrender him to the International 
work, we do it believing that, under God, he goes 
to a yet wider sphere of usefulness, and that he 
will still belong to us, and be Ohio's contribution 
to the Sunday-schools of this continent. 

(3.) ‘That we commend the wisdom of the In- 
ternational Executive Committee in their selec- 
tion of one so pre-eminently qualified for this 
important trust, 


; and a highly efficient secretary, one who will 
| bring increased enthusiasra and efficiency to the 
International work. 

(4.) That we will follow him with our interest, 
and pray that God will still abundantly bless his 
labors, and that health and strength may be 
given unto him for many years of service in the 
work of the Lord. 

(5.) That an engrossed copy of these Resolu- 
tions be presented to Brother Lawrance, and 
that a copy be forwarded to the Internationa] 
Executive Comniittee. 

Ep. L. YOUNG, 
Joun L. HILLMANN, 


Mr.-Lawrance as an ideal Christian gentleman | 





| spiring sight. 
and that we commend to them | P Ess 





bk. W. WALLIS, 
Committee. 
The new officers elect were the Rev. 
Thompson, Oxford, president; the 
Rey. C. E. Miller, Dayton, vice-president ; 
Joseph Clark, Columbus, 
tary; L. P. 





general secre- 
Leitnaker, Lancaster, 
L. Barrett, 


record- 
Springfield, 
treasurer. 

The convention of 1g00 will te keld in 


Columbus, Ohio. 
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*The New York State 
Convention 


By A. H. McKinney, D.D. 


HE Forty-fourth 


tion OF ~ee.. 


Annual Conven- 


“ew York State Sun- 
day-school Association has Comy-~ 


"Abe 


record. The fact that over a thousand 


| on uninterruptedly) with the thermometer 


a recent virulent attack on Sunday-schools 
| in general, was tabled on the grounds that 
| Sunday-schools needed no defense, and 
| that any action in the matter would only 
} tend to 
| enemy. 








| near the century mark, is a striking lesson 
| in Christian service. 

| «From beginning to end the conven- 
tion has been the scene of consecrated 
activity,—a great workshop, where all 
| found new, helpful, and inspiring meth- 
| ods demonstrated.”’ 

These words from the Committee on 
Resolutions adequately describe the im- 
| pressions made on the minds of the dele- 
| gates to and the spectators at the conven- 

| tion of the Sunday-school workers of the 
| Empire State, held at Poughkeepsie on 
June 6-8. 

The large auditorium of the First Bap- 
tist Church was crowded with an in- 
terested and alert audience at every ses- 
sion, and on the first evening another 
| large church was filled with an overflow 


| meeting. 
One 
| namely, 


the program ; 
Eloquent 


idea dominated 
God in the world. 


declared a delegate to his brother worker. 
‘‘If I could only transfer this atmosphere 
to our school !’’ exclaimed a lady who 
was under its spell. Love to one another 
was natural, because of love to Christ. 

Especial features? Every item on the 
long program was of especial importance 
to some group of workers, and for many 
the task of deciding what was best would 
be a most difficult one. 

There were a hundred and thirty-five 
normal graduates. Theclass of Dutchess 
County, numbering fifty-four, receiving 
their diplomas and seals at one of the 
sessions of the convention, in- 


was an 


Two actions, among others, were im- 
portant as indicating that the workers of 
the state are striving for better things. 
The Executive Committee unanimously 
recommended, and the convention, with- 
out a dissenting voice or vote, passed, a 
resolution urging the estabiishment in our 
theological seminaries of a lectureship or 
a professorship of Bible-school science. 
The office of State Superintendent of Sun- 
Cay-school work was created, and a prac- 
tical worker appointed to fill it. 

A resolution condemning the author of 


increase the notoriety of their 


After the last word had been said, and 
‘*God be with you till we meet again’ 
had been sung, a delegate who, in spite 
of the melting heat, had sat through the 
most of the eight sessions, declared, 
‘* This is the best convention that I ever 
attended.’’ She was right. She voiced 
the opinion of the 1,017 registered dele- 
pates. 

Even the one ‘adverse criticism heard 
emphasized the fact that the day of theory 
and hobby-riding is passed. ‘‘ We did 
not have enough conferences,"’ said a few. 

New York City. 








By following the habit of friends 


As I took my coffee in very moderate quanii- 
ties, I really did not believe what my friends fre- | 
quently told me, that coffee was the cause of the 
gas on my stomach, which has troubled me for, 
oh, perhaps forty years. 

I am now alittle over sixty years old, and I 
know that this gas trouble came on about the 
time I was twenty, and has been with me ever 
I have denied myself almost every kind 
but without any 


since. 
of tood pleasant to my taste, 
appreciable benefit. 

All of my friends have known of my trouble, 
as it has been of such long duration. Some time 
ago I was called to nurse a sick friend who had 





Postum Food Coffee in the pantry, and used it 
in place of coffee, praising it very highly. For 
about a week I used it as they did, as my only 
beverage, and the second day I noticed a change 
in my condition, and, from that time on, I never 
had one attack of the belching of gas. The 
friends exclaimed, ‘*‘Why, where has your 
trouble gone?"’ and every one in the house 
knew that I had been entirely cured by leaving 
off coffee and taking Postum Cereal instead. 
You ¢an depend upon it that never since that 
time has coffee passed my lips, and never will 





and earnest speakers, some of them of | while I can get the food-drink Postum. 


My 


world-wide reputation, and representing | stomach has grown so strong since that time 


nearly every denomination, showed how | 


God had revealed this truth to mankind | 
| by holy men of old and by his holy Word. 


| | revelation in Christ, his incarnate Son. 
Then the spiritual atmosphere ! 


| permeated it. ‘* We all love you,”’ 


« }tis an inspiration to look into your face,"’ 


Love. 
one 
worker was overheard saying to another. 


that I can eat anything I like, and now take 
| great pleasure in my meals, and in life altogether. 
| I send you a list of friends who I know have 


been greatly helped by leaving off the use of 


| 
| These all pointed to the fulness of his | ordinz ary coffee and using Postum Food Coffee 


| in its place. Some of these made very flat, poor 
Postum on the start as they only boiled it a few 
minutes, but it is generally known now about 
| here that the only way to get the flavor is to boil 


L. M. Graham, 729 &th Street, 
> 


it long enough. 
| Oakland, Cal. 
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DAIN TY 
SAND 
WICHES 


For picnics, luncheons, and parties, 
can be made of Protose, the vege- 
table meat containing 25 per cent 
more food value and 10 per cent more 
fat-making properties than beef. A 
score of delicious dishes can be 
made with Protose. Cook book free, 


CAN 
FREE 


Send us the name of a grocer who 
does not sell Sanitas Nut Foods, 
and six cents to pay postage, and 
we will send a can free. 


Sanitas Nut Food Co., 


No. 88 Washington Street, 
Battle Creek, Mich, 


383 











Preserves 


Amy Jellies, pickles or ay 2 = 










» more br 
© Feaith sealed "hefinea 
Paraffine Wax than bey any other 
method. of will be 


want Pefined 
raffine Wax 


Church Perstchings 





THE GREAT CHURCH 


For eiectric, gas, or oil. 


dimensions.” a of ed ny: = 


estimate free. rink, ss: Pearl St., New York, 


CHRGH BELLS it 





{hg Divine ( Order of 
wagon 


By Robert Ellis Thompson, 

President Thompson is widely known 
as a writer on and economic 
problems. This the 
practical problems of the family, the 
nation, the school, and the in 
the light both of the 
modern experience. It is a book brim- 
ful of helpful suggestive truths to all 
who are striving for a higher order of 
thinking and living. 






















social 
book discusses 


church, 
Scriptures and 


“ These lectures are more than remarkable ; 
they are inspiring, because they show how 
steadily the minds and hearts of Christian men 
are turning to the necessity of a higher concep- 
tion of the Church as a world-wide kingdom 
of God, than has been either realized or appre- 
hended by the great body of. Christian peo- 
ple."’— The Churchman. 


“It isa noticeable utterance, and is fitted 
to emancipate many a mind from the 
of narrowness, whether found in political or 
religious thinking.” —/addic Opinion. 


“In no volume of our acquaintance is the 
whole social problem so fully and so satisfacto- 
rily presented. = The Christian Intelligencer, 

A book of 274 pages (5% 7% inches), 
cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. Price, 
fit.00. For sale by booksellers, or 
mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO 


% 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pe. 


a 








In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times. 






































































































































































‘**PLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM” 
Worry! Hurry! Flurry! are all avoided by the 


SAPOLIO! 


for quick work is not hurried work. 
Are you in a hurry to finish your house-cleaning, 
and yet do it well? Then try this method: A small 


bowl of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth, and you 
will do more cleaning than a pail of water and three 
cakes of ordinary soap. No. 33. 


Hot Weather Elegance 


Showing the latest ideas—the dis- 
tinetly correct, handsome styles. 

Demonstrating that this small-profit 
store will sell you choice styles, and | 
give. you selection from the Jargest | 
variety you'll find anywhere, for as 
little or less money than, at the least 
calculation, you’d expect to pay usual 
places for ordinary styles. 


* Nice colored Wash Waists, 50c. 








Plain white ones, 75c. Shirt Waists, | 


one dollar, that completely outclass any ever 
known of at the price. Variety of styles, 
both white and colored. 

Fine ‘‘star’’ shirt waists, $1.50. 

Handsome white shirt waists, $1.50, $2.00, 
$2.50, to seven dollars, 


Wash Skirts 
Plain crash skirts, 50c. 
Plain duck, 75c. 
Fancy Polkadot Duck, $1.00. 


Plain white P. K., $1.25, and the greatest | 


collection of handsomely trimmed wash 
skirts, $2.00 to $16.50, including duck, linen 
P, K., and denim,—braided. o»~**- 
insertion and dre<-- 2%» 93-50, $5.00. 

re witers 


will get the benefit of expe- | 
| 


rienced and most careful selection. 


BOGGS & BUHL 


Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. | 





STAMMER 


Pe Endorsed by- Rabbi Jos, Krauskopf, Phila. :_ Bishop 
. ¥.¢ Pr 





. H. Fowler, Buffalo, Prof. Wm. H. Brewer 
thirty-five years instructor in Yale Universit : 


an refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers of 


The Sunday School Times. 

FY ges yt. yA beak e the Philadelphia 
stitute, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. Estab- 

lished 1884. Pdwin ¢ Johnston, Founder and Princi. 

pal, who cured himself after stammering forty years. 





Colleges, Female Seminaries, Acade- 
mies and Professional Schools de- 
scribed for $2. American College and 
Public Schools Directory, St. Louis, Mo. 
(2ed annual volume). 
é Ruope Istann, Providence. 
Friends School for Both Sexes 
Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 
hteen states. All denominations. Thorough work 
in English, science, classics, music, and art. 
dress, AuGustine Jones, LL.B. 








or personally at Eastman, Poughkeepsie, 

«¥. oung men and women carefully prepared for 

business pursuits. Situations furnished. talog free. 
C. C. GAINES, Box 272, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


The Mercersburg Academy Mercersburg. 


Aims to 


teach thorough habits of study, broad attainmegts., | 


sound Judgment one Christian manliness. Terms mod 


erate. Address William Mann Irvine, Ph.D., Pres. 





The Personal Side of 
PHILLIPS BROOKS 


In which his close friend 
BISHOP W. N. McVICKAR 


Tells of the early life and later triumphs of one 
of the most lovable of men, with characteristic 
anecdotes of this most distinguished clergyman. 


In this week’s number of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Founded A%D! 1728 by Benj-Franklin 


















Date of June 17. 
Now on the News-Stands. 5 Cents 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 





















June 17, 1899 








WALTHAM WATCHE 


The best and most reliable timekeepers 
made in this country or in any other. 








The “ Riverside” (rademarr, movement 1s jeweled 
throughout with rubies and sapphires. 


For sale by all jewelers. 

















O’Neill’s 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St., 
New York 


a 


We are Selling 
a Thoroughly 


Reliable — 
Bicycle for 15 ™ 


These are all men's wheels, 24 inch 
frames, best ‘‘Shelby’’ seamless steel 
tubing, flush joints, and all beautifully 
finished. Never before has a reliable and 
up-to-date machine been sold at such a 
remarkably low price. Your choice of 
three colors—green, maroon, and black. 
Bear in mind, please, that 


We Guarantee these 
Bicycles for the 
Year 1899 


mse “Neill” Bicycle 


Women’s and Men’s 
22 and 24 inch Frames 
A beautifully finished bicycle, having 
full flush joints and all the latest fittings, 


including ‘‘ Kelly’’ bars, with internal @k- 
panders at head and 


seat post. We guaran- 00 
tee these wheels and all e 
their fittings for the 

year 1899. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 
Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York 


























The most efficient and agreeable 
dentifrice for cleansing and preserv- 
ing the teeth. 





25 CENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Sample vial of Rubifoam mailed free on receipt 
of postage, 2 cents. 


E, W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 











SSEESES 


Libby’ Ss 
Luncheons 


What you want when you want 
it—fire-less, heat-less, work-less, 
allready substantials. 


Deviled Ham, Potted Ham, Beef 
and Tongue—The proper sand- 
wich food. Nothing else so good. 

Veal Loaf—A delicious viand. 

Ox Tongue (whole) — Appeals to 

lates. 

Peerless Wafer-Sliced Smoked 
Beef—So very fresh-tasting. 

Pork and Beans — Better than 


Put up in convenient size key-opening cans. 
“ How to Make Good Things to Eat.” 
Yours for a postal. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 




















Health | 





NPD IOs 


s dies’ shoe dressing. 
just right for men’s kid shoes, too. 

Accept no inferior substitutes. 
Raven Gloss Mfg. Co. 


No, 71 Barclay Street 
New York City 








“am The principal fea- 
hoe is comfort, and style is 
Ask your dealer for 
them, or send to factory for a pair. 

Price, $4.00. 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOE MAKERS, 
Campello, Mass. 


STENOGRAPHY sete, Seems, 


)not neglected, 


7 
ear 





















The Sunday School Times iutends to admit only advertisements that are 





The shoe-saver and shoe-shiner 


Raven Gloss. 


a quarter of a century the 


if 


your dealer hasn't 
it we'll send full-sized 


bottle 


press for the price, a5 


Cents (in stamps). 


Oe eee | the advertisement in The Su ay School Ti 


It is 











4 Yy r= 

——— —_ by he! advertise ¥ 
°99 modeis. We cive ene Rider Agen fo ech toxe BBD ‘USE 
©f sample wheel toi mtroduce them. Write at once for our 
J. B. MEAD CYCLE CO., CHICAGO, . 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








CASH CAPITAL ,........c6..ccc.cccesecseeseres $500,000.00 
pe ' paneurnaee and all 
Other Chains, ...6....00.0... cc ceccseeeeeee +795,994- 
Surpius over ail Liabilities,............ : Haw tea) | 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 18909. 
$2,710,727.67. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, Presn/ent. 
RICR ASE MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 


M, F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Geni. Agt. 
DIRECTORS : . 
Thos. H. Montgomery, os, E. Gillingham, 
Israel Morris, *harles S. Whelen, 
Pembertén S. Hutchinson, Edward F. Beale, 
Alexander Biddle, John S. Gerhard, 





Edward Lowber Welsh. 


| Indiana First Mortgages 


FOR SALE 


Drawing 6% and 7% ; 
Running two to six.years. Improved pro 
worth two to three * te amount of sovinies: 
and fully insured. We a them from $200 
up, each one as good as gi 


0. H. Hovey, Indianapolis, Ind. 
HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS 


State, county, and city indebtedness. Large and 
small amounts paying 6 per cent to 8 per cent interest. 
Inquiry solicited. First class references: 


W. H. Emerson, 31 Equitable Bldg., Boston 








and Western Land Bought for Cash 
Chas. E. Gibson, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
In ordering goods, or in making inguiry pareve: 


anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige t 
publishers and the advertiser theting that you saw 
imes. 











y- Should. however. an advertisement of a 
to subscribers any inoney that they lose thereb: 


= ge having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 
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